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The people are not worrying seriously yet. That’s what’s worrying 
the Government 


Creditor Nation With 
a Headache 


JOYCE EMERSON 


RISH conversation is being en- 

livened by two topics for general 

lamentation—the national deficit 
last year of £35,000,000 and the in- 
creasing rate of emigration. 

The number of people now living 
in the Republic is 2,894,822—the 
lowest figure ever recorded for the 
State. The decrease is due not to a 
fall in the birth-rate, which is higher 
than pre-war, but to emigration, 
which is averaging 40,000 a year— 
well over twice what it was in the 
1930s. 

Special import levies have been 
imposed to redress the balance-of- 
payments position. Their effect on 
the cost of living has scarcely been 
felt yet, but the prospect of paying 
more for “luxuries "—if you ca 


such commodities as, for instance, 
sewing-machines, fresh fruit, sar- 
dines, buttons and handbags 
luxuries—has provoked natural dis- 
may and vigorously revived the be- 
lief, especially among town-dwellers, 
that progressive measures for in- 
creasing agricultural output would 
be preferable to levies designed to 
curtail purchases. 

However, the Republic remains 
one of the few creditor nations in 
the world; the standard of living is 
rising; unemployment is lower than 
has been recorded since 1930 (partly 
due to emigration); and the Irish 
patriot who said that “we don’t 
have any of the terrible poverty 
there is in the States”, was not 
talking entirely through his hat. 


Condensed from the Sunday Times 
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The people are not worrying seri- 
ously yet—but that is just what is 
worrying the Government. 

It is generally agreed that the land 
could yield between one-third and 
one-half more than it does. 

The Republic has been aptly de- 
scribed as a “ pastoral ” rather than 
an agricultural country, and inten- 
sive cultivation has never been 
common. 

The chief trouble is that there 
are two differing conceptions of 
what is an economic farm. From the 
point of view of national prosperity, 
it is one with the largest possible 
output for its size. 

Bat many an individual farmer 
considers that his farm is economic 
if it produces enough to feed his 
family and provide the cash profit 
necessary to maintain his wife and 
children in the simple fashion he 
thinks adequate. 

A farmer who had been jogging 
along quietly up to now is, there- 
fore, less than enthusiastic when 
he is urged to give up the “ lotus- 
eating occupation of opening and 
shutting gates” on a grazing farm 
and cultivate his land intensively. 

Why, he wonders, should he be 
required to work harder and take 
risks, to experiment and learn new 
skills, to reorganise, and to invest 
money for the sake of the Govern- 
ment, or, at best, for long-term 
advantages he doesn’t hanker after 
and doesn’t, anyway, seriously be- 
lieve will ever materialise? 

This is not to say there has been 
no progress. A land rehabilitation 
project helps farmers to reclaim un- 
productive land; tractors can be 
rented by small farmers who are 





not able to buy; families in the 
West have been resettled on better 
land and their previous properties 
used to enlarge neighbouring farms 
which were too small to be econo- 
mic; and advice on new scientific 
methods is not hard to obtain. 

The peat resources of the country 
are being developed, the Irish Sugar 
Company is making enterprising 
headway, and the Electricity Supply 
Board is improving rural conditions. 

But in rural areas life cannot be 
hurried—and here the need to pro- 
duce more interlocks with the de- 
crease in population and the com- 
mercial pessimism engendered by 
contracting markets. 

For the younger generation of 
farming people, who might be more 
progressive than their elders, can- 
not wait for improvements. They 
are leaving the rural areas, and the 
Republic. 

Younger sons have no chance of 
inheriting the family farm and no 
money to buy one of their own; in 
any case they dream of a gayer life 
than they can find in the country. 
They think of factory work, perhaps 
in the Republic, where the volume 
of industrial production has trebled 
in the past thirty years, but more 
likely in England or the U.S.A., 
where prospects are better. 

The eldest son will eventually 
inherit the farm, but he may be 
fifty or sixty before he is his own 
master with a home of his own. 
The charming idea that the “ old 
people ” should retire to a “ dower 
house ” to give the son and his wife 
a chance has not met with much 
success. 

When a son of, say, thirty wants 

















CREDITOR NATION 


to marry and set up a home, the 
“old people” are likely to be no 
lavender-and-lace couple, but a hale 
and hearty farmer and his wife in 
the prime of life with no inclination 
towards premature retirement. 

This state of affairs is said to 
account largely for the fact that one- 
quarter of the Irish over sixty have 
never married, with its contributory 
effect on the decreasing population. 

Emigration is not, in any case, an 
unmixed curse. If no one emigrated 
things would be worse. 

“ Emigration,” said an economist 
recently, “allows us to have our 
children and save our souls and sur- 
vive into the bargain.” Moreover, 
remittances from emigrants to rela- 
tives in the Republic totalled 
£11,000,000 last year. 

I asked an Irishman how the 
Connemara people managed to exist 
on such poor land. “ Well,” he re- 
plied, “‘ they export children.” 

For many, emigration is, anyway, 
no extremity forced upon them by 
poverty, but an adventure they have 
planned since childhood, as Ameri- 
can high-school girls dream of being 
“ finished ” in Paris, France. And it 
is a practical plan, for they have 
relatives in Birmingham or Boston 
who will send them their fare. 

In a Connemara village school 
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the teacher asked his Irish-speaking 
dleven- and twelve-year-olds, for my 
benefit, how many of them had rela- 
tives in England or America. Only 
two or three out of thirty could not 
claim an emigrant aunt or uncle, 
brother or sister. 

One girl explained that her father 
was in England—he was one of the 
migratory workers who commute 
seasonally between England and 
the West of Ireland. 

These children were well fed and 
happy, yet most of them said they 
hoped to emigrate themselves. Indi- 
vidual initiative is fast creating a 
mass exodus. 

If the present economic crisis 
cannot be averted, the ambitious 
housing and land development pro- 
grammes are likely to suffer badly. 

Economists, moreover, fear that 
even a slight lessening of prosperity 
in England would affect conditions 
in the Republic disastrously at the 
present time; there would be fewer 
good jobs in England for Irish 
people, smaller remittances to Irish 
relatives at home, more unemployed. 

So far, it is only those whose 
livelihood depends immediately 
upon imports who have felt the 
pinch to any great extent—workers 
in the motor-car assembly trade, for 
instance, and dockers. 


A Group of soil conservationists were making a tour through 
a.rocky section of land in Connemara. At one stop, a 
grizzled old farmer told the visitors: “ My forefathers fought 


for this land.” Then, looking 


out across his rocky fields, he 


added wryly: “They were the hot-headed type.” 


—The Furrow. 


Mavy¥Y a live wire would be a dead one except for his connec- 


tions, 














The e foam-rubber mattresses for the sailors, and the dental 
uborntevies could turn out two sets of false teeth while the patient 
waits! 


Belfast Builds a 
Wonder Warship 


W. G. MATTERS 


ANADA’S new aircraft carrier, 

Bonaventure, is the most 

modern warship afloat. From 
the powerful steam catapult, which 
can shoot, a plane into the air at 
almost 100 m.p.h., to the sailors’ 
bunks with their foam-rubber mat- 
tresses,, individual reading-lamps, 
lockers and electric razor sockets, 
Bonaventure is modern in every 
sense of the word. - 

Built in the Belfast yard of Har- 
land and Wolff, the 18,000-ton 
carrier has been taken over by the 
Canadian Navy. A full company of 
1,200 officers and men has been 
commissioned. 

Two thousand Ulster craftsmen 
were fitting out the ship when I 
toured her eleven decks with 
Lt.-Comdr. William J. Walton, of 
Toronto. The “pleasant light 
shade” of battleship grey of the 
hull and the squat ocean-liner type 
funnel which sits snugly in the 
streamlined superstructure seem to 
set the pattern for the whole ship. 

To navy men, one of its most 
noteworthy features is that all per- 
sonnel sleep in bunks. The ham- 
mock belongs to the past. Bath- 
rooms are finished in white and 


floored with a non-slip composition. 
Most of the officers’ cabins, with 
Pullman-style combined _berth- 
settees, are fitted with washbasins. 

A smart ship demands smart men. 
Bonaventure’s laundry will wash 
shirts and personal items to order, 
as well as 1,200 sheets and pillow- 
cases each week, and quilts once a 
month. Irons and ironing-boards are 
mess amenities, but a tailor’s shop 
has a steam pants presser. There’s 
a two-chair barber’s shop and a 
shoemaker’s shop. 

Messing is on the caféteria sys- 
tem, with hot food collected from a 
heated counter, cold dishes from a 
refrigerated counter. Two large 
dining-halls are decorated in pastel 
colours. One of them is pink, as re- 
commended by the civilian consul- 
tants who designed the décor. 
“They claim we'll never know we 
are on a ship,” commented Walton. 
“We'll see.” 

The galley is a cook’s dream. In 
shining, stainless steel, the all-elec- 
tric, nine-oven galley and bakery is 
the ship’s showpiece. Chief cook 
Bennie Fouquet, of Quebec, with a 
staff of fifty, will prepare 3,600 
meals a day. 


Condensed from Toronto Star Weekly 
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Bonaventure can cafry enough 
food for ninety days, and will be 
able to supply fresh fruit and newly- 
baked bread to smaller ships in 
company. Fresh milk stocks will 
last eight days. After that it’s pow- 
dered milk, produced in an auto- 
matic mixer which stands alongside 
the ice-cream-making machine in 
the dairy room. 

Cold drinking-water is piped 
throughout the ship. Supplies can 
be drawn from evaporators capable 
of producing fourteen tons of 
crystal-clear fresh water every hour 
from the sea. This source feeds the 
boilers. Bonaventure has a steam- 
heating system instead of the more 
usual electric—an important safety 
feature in an aircraft carrier stowing 
enough aviation fuel to run a family 
car 5,000,000 miles. 

The sick bay, in pastel green with 
sixteen swinging cots, is a place of 
plastic and stainless steel. With 
operating theatre and pharmacy, the 
medical centre is designed for a staff 
of three doctors and eight assistants, 
including a radiologist. The dental 
surgery can handle two calls at a 
time. If it had to, the laboratory 
could turn out two sets of false teeth 
while the patient waits. 

“‘ Our aim has been to provide all 
the services and amenities any 
Canadian would expect living in 
Canada,” said Commander A. 
McPhee, the executive chief of the 
Canadian Belfast establishment. 

You would expect a drug store 
with a soda-fountain. Bonaventure’ s 
stocks include everything from 
hobby kits to expensive photographic 
equipment. Even movies in colour 


can be processed aboard. 


Canada’s new aircraft carrier is, 
first of all, a fighting ship. She will 
carry twin-jet Banshee fighters, 
Canadian-built S2F Sentinels for 
anti-submarine work, and three 
Sikorsky helicopters. The huge 
hangar runs three-quarters of the 
ship’s 703-foot length. One end of 
it will be used as a movie theatre, 
seating 300. 

Two large elevators can raise an 
aircraft from hangar to flight-deck 
in nine seconds. In a matter of 
minutes the plane is lined up by an 
automatic device on rollers which 
positions the machine for launching 
by the steam catapult. 

The angled flight-deck is clear 
save for the superstructure and the 
ship’s crane, both to starboard. 

An angled flight-deck means that 
landing aircraft, instead of coming 
down straight forward from 6 o’clock 
to 12 o'clock, take a direction 
roughly from 6 o’clock to 11 o’clock. 
This leaves the forward end of the 
deck free for parked aircraft and 
eliminate the need for a crash 
barrier. If the plane fails to halt in 
good time, the pilot can fly off 
again—instead of probably hitting 
something ahead of him. 

Because of the high approach 
speed of modern jets, hand-signal- 
ling as a landing aid has given place 
to the deck-landing mirror. A gyro- 
scopically-balanced concave mirror 
on the ship’s side projects a narrow 
beam of light, along which the pilot 
flies his aircraft to the deck. The 
angled deck and landing mirror 
combination has cut the carrier 
accideng-rate to less than one-fifth 
of what it was. 

Closed circuit television plays an 
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important part in the ship’s internal 
communications system. Pictures of 
air and surface action can be shown 
in the pilot’s sound-proofed brief- 
ing room and in the compass room 
(the bridge). In his command posi- 
tion the captain can also have in- 
formation screened to him from the 


operation room, where two cameras 
are mounted over the plotting tables. 

If enemy action made it neces- 
sary, all the ship’s main machinery 
could be operated from a remote 
control cabinet. 

Altogether, Bonaventure is the 
last word in warships. 





Taken in the Rear 


was told the other day about a poignant discussion held in 
the Kildare Street Club, Dublin, during the last week or 


so of August, 1939. 


By the end of August that year, news of trouble brewing on 
the international scene was already heard there. The late Earl 
of Wicklow said that thought of war was nonsensical. 

“In my opinion,” he said to his friends, “ Austria-Hungary 
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will prove, this time, at last to have learned her lesson. Austria- 
Mungary will take Hitler in the rear, should he be rash enough 
to attack—and Hitler knows it.” 

His friends explained about Austria-Hungary not existing 
any more and Hitler already in half of what it had once been. 
More than half. 

“Never mind,” said he, “the Serb’s a good fighting man 
and the Serb hates the Boche. The Serbs will take him in the 
rear.” 

Sadly they explained about Yugoslavia—with Hitler already 
in control of key men all over that novel federation. 

“In that case,” said the Earl of Wicklow, irritably, “ the 
whole thing’s reduced to an absolute farce.” 

—New Statesman and Nation. 





Rising Executive 
[F you don’t have to be at work until 10 a.m. you're an 
executive. w uO 
If you get there at 9.30 a.m. you're a manager. B° 
If you punch the clock before 9 a.m, you’re a clerk. 
But if you’re on the job by 8 a.m., you’re the President 
of the United States. 


—RALPH MARTIN in Pageant. 











The author of this article, Rev. Jesus 
Barranquero Orrego, was born in San- 
tander, Spain. He is an official corre- 
spondent of two Spanish dailies and an 
occasional contributor to some thirty 
other journals in and outside his own 
country. He specialises on Irish subjects. 
Already more than fifty articles treating 
of our people, our customs and institu- 
tions have come from his pen 


My Interview 
with de Valera 


HEN I learned that Mr. 

de Valera was going to grant 

me an interview, I remem- 
bered the happy hyperbole of the 
well-known American journalist, 
John Gunther, on his arrival at our 
side of the Atlantic: “ There are 
= in Europe three people worth 
ing, and de Valera is one of 
them 

Very strong and intimate are the 
links that unite the peoples of Ire- 
land and Spain. Not to speak of 
historical associations, both peoples 
are profoundly Catholic and con- 
fronted with much the same spiri- 
tual problems. We have an addi- 
tional bond in the family name of 
de Valera, so phonetically and 
genealogically Spanish. 

De Valera is tall, holds himself 
erect; in manner he is courteous, 
simple, and affable. His eyes are 
half-closed, due to an ophthalmic 
affection, but perhaps in greater 
degree to his habit of profound re- 
flection on objects and events. 

In the course of our conversation 
I perceived that he has a great love 
for Spain, to which nearly all his 


words were related. His father, he 
told me, was not a native of Cuba, 
as some people supposed, but 
hailed from Spanish Andalusia. This 
led him to recall incidents of his life 
which brought him into contact 
with Spaniards of his own family 
name. 

After the Rising of 1916, he was 
imprisoned and condemned to 
death. From his prison cell he sent 
out for a Spanish book to help him 
while away the vacant hours. The 
volume brought to him was a kind 
of magazine, and the first article 
was by a man named de Valera. 

When forced later on to flee to 
America, he planned to raise a pub- 
lic loan in that country, issuing 
bonds in the name of the Irish Re- 
public. He found his greatest 
obstacle in a United States law, en- 
acted during the Spanish-American 
War. And the man responsible for 
that law was the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor in Washington. His name was 
de Valera. 

Whilst thus reminiscing, this 
great man keeps his eyes screwed 
up as if he were reading interesting 
records in the distant past of his 
dynamic life. At one time it was 
feared that he would have to resign 
the leadership of his party on 
account of his failing sight. But re- 
peated surgical operations, con- 
ducted by the most eminent 
specialist in Europe, have, if not 
quite remedied the situation, at least 
arrested its progress. 

De Valera assists at Mass daily. 
Even whilst recalling the tremendous 
events of a combative career, he 
speaks calmly, quietly, with a gentle 
smile which reveals the greatness of 
his heart. Just like a boy telling of 


Condensed from the Waterford News 
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1S opponents say de Valera is —_, jot on this they tell 

an amusing but a al story of his : 

He and pa — told to buy a loaf of bread after 
school and to bring it home. This they did, each carrying a 
loaf under his “ oxster”. As they walked home each began eating 
his loaf. As they neared home the other boy said: “ We'll get into 
trouble for this.” They walked on. Then he said: “I'll say you ate 





mine. You say | ate yours. Then 


we won't get into trouble.” 


“ No,” said de Valera, “ we can't say that. It wouldn't be true.” 


They walked on. Then he said: ° 


‘I know what to do. We'll change 


loaves.” : : es 
—Dr. Halliday Sutherland, “ My Irish Journey ”. 
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his ups and downs, or a traveller re- 
counting his adventures. 

So unassuming! Yet he is the 
man who has had personal dealings 
with all the most eminent statesmen 
of his time, few of whom could 
judge the past or the present with 
as much authority as he, or forecast 
with such confidence the course of 
the future. 

At the close of the interview he 
talked about my native Santander. 
Before the Second World War, he 
said, he used sometimes listen-in to 


the radio from that city. He pre- 
sented me with his autographed 
portrait. Then, rising, he gave me 
his hand, saying: “My most cor- 
dial greeting to the whole of Spain, 
and in particular to Santander.” 
Through his personal ascendancy 
and the enormous prestige of an 
heroic life, de Valera remains what 
he has been for over a quarter of a 
century: a world-figure, and his 
mame has everywhere become a 
synonym for fearless resistance to 
oppression. 
O, 
=) 
OU 


{t had been raining for twenty-nine days, and there was 
nothing but water everywhere. Noah and his fellow-travellers 





in the Ark were therefore astonished when they came upon 
a little island about three feet high and crouched on the top 
of it was a little man, rather like Padraic O Conaire in Eyre 
Square, Galway. 

He was, in fact, sitting upon the last uncovered bit of Car- 
rantuohill in Kerry, and smoking a pipe. 

When the Ark nearly bumped into him he leoked up, took 
the pipe out of his mouth, and said: “Tis a soft day, glory 
be to God!” 


—Evening Press. 


least pain im our little finger gives us more concern and 
the destruction of millions of our fellow- 


‘Te® *as 
uneasiness than 


beings. 


—WaiamMm Haztrrt. 








The author condemns the policy of “ Divide and Ruin” 


Is the Small Farm 


Snare ? 


JOHN S. BARRINGTON 


RELAND’S problem is the problem 
[ee the small farm. It is the prob- 

lem in other countries, too. 

Indeed, as Sir John Russell has 
stated: “In almost every country 
methods are known by which the 
output of food could be greatly in- 
creased. Why is this not done? One 
of the main reasons is that in almost 
every country farmers operate only 
on a small scale.” 

However, other countries with 
small farms have raised production 
appreciably in recent years. Ireland 

not. 

Divide and ruin seems to be the 
maxim of the Land Commission. 
Some amalgamation takes place both 
officially and privately but it is not 
easy to say, at any particular time, 
whether farms are being split up 
faster than they are being amalga- 
mated, or amalgamated faster than 
they are being split up. 

The Land Commission boasts of 
its transfers of small farmers from 
the western seaboard to the rich 
lands of the east. All manner of 
“ gifts” accompany these transfers 
—*“ free” tra “free” fuel, 
“ free ” ploughing, a variety of 
goods (horses, harness, implements 
and so on) “ given on loan ”. 

Finally, the migrant obtains a 


holding, usually from fifteen te 
twenty-five acres, the full value of 
which he does not pay, so that a 
further burden falls upon the tax- 
payer. 

This policy will never enable the 
country to escape to the haven of 
economic security. 

Our average yields of some crops 
are nothing to be ashamed of. But, 
although some districts show a 
creditable standard of husbandry, 
others make a poor display. Of 
course, not all the latter are small- 
farm areas. Many are devoted to the 
bloodstock industry. 

It is doubtful whether this indus- 
try returns to us more than a four- 
teenth part of what cattle provide, 
but there is no doubt that it could 
return just as much with but a frac- 
tion of the thousands of acres at 
present devoted to racecourses and 
gallops. 

Denmark makes do with two race- 
courses, puts 90 per cent. of its 
farmland under crop rotations, and, 
where nett agricultural exports per 
acre are concerned, it reaches a 
value ten times that of Eire. 

Still, it is with the small farmer 
that the trouble lies. 

The farmer lacks an organised 
marketing system. Selling cattle at 


Condensed from The Field 
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ENOUGH LOVE OF LAND 


JN the old days when local materials were used architecture was 
highly organic and characteristic. Standardisation and mass produc- 
tion tend to bring all to a common denominator which rural districts 
resist better than urban areas. 5 
In Donegal a form of Peasant Baroque design in plaster, with 
interesting use of colour, is in evidence, and is filtering into other 
parts of the North. Not a few of our schools, factories, hospitals 
and housing estates can stand with credit beside European examples. 
A leading architect from overseas prophesied that in twenty years 
we would be one of the most progressive small countries in Europe, 
but will our progress be along regional lines? | hope that at least - 
part it will, for | would quéstion the validity of a progress that kills 


a country’s individuality. 


Modern by all means, but with enough love of land to preserve 
the cottage that was the seed of our regional pattern and the 
Georgian house which was its flower. 

—Denis O'D. Hanna in “ Belfast Telegraph ”. 
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fairs to dealers who later resell them 
at other fairs to other dealers who, 
in turn, resell once more is not the 
way to progress. It is doubtful 
whether there exists a country with 
a higher percentage of middlemen 
in relation to its farming population. 

Land is not infrequently over- 
grazed and deprived of fertiliser, 
though small farming areas which 
adjoin the coast often look healthy 
enough due to the plentiful use of 
seaweed and of sea sand with a high 
lime content. 

We could produce far more and 
far better cattle; far more and far 
better sheep. More cattle would en- 
tail a better understanding of grass- 
land management. More sheep would 
involve not only greater regard to 
grassland, but also attention to 


troublesome diseases and protection 
from the packs of dogs which in- 
habit every village. 

What can be done to raise output? 
“ Grow Russian comfrey,” says one; 
“There is gold in grass,” cries an- 
other; “Elimimate the 400-gallon 


dual-purpose cow,” says a third; 
“Farmers must organise,” announces 
a fourth; “ Costings ” is the cry of 
a fifth; “ Mechanisation ” that of a 
sixth; and “ Co-operation ” that of 
a seventh. An eighth man advocates 
“ A German General Staff” to run 
Irish agriculture, while a ninth sup- 
ports the headline “ Millions Lost 
through Animal Diseases”, with 
statistics of the tubercular carcases, 
warbled hides and  fluke-ridden 
livers which he has seen at some 
abattoir. 

Finally, the tenth wise man—our 
Minister for Agriculture—adds his 
favourite slogan: “ One more cow; 
one more sow; one more acre under 
the plough.” 

Others suggest schemes of finan- 
cial assistance, although we already 
have about as many as the budget 
of a small country can afford; in- 
deed, more than it can afford since 
we owe the most valuable to Ameri- 
can aid. 

State demonstration farms are put 
forward as another solution, but a 
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man may farm all his life next to 
one of these and show no improve- 
ment in his methods. He will tell 
you that he does not need to be 
shown what the Government can do 
with its resources, but what he can 
do with his own. 

Where advice, financial assistance, 
and pilot farms have had such dis- 
appointing results, it may be asked 
whether there is not a case for some 
form of compulsion where land use 
is concerned ? 

It is regarded as a good thing to 
use compulsory powers to divide up 
an estate. But to use these powers to 
bring about a race of good farmers 


would be regarded differently. 

A basic weakness is the system 
of county agricultural committees— 
a system unsuited to Ireland. 
Twenty-seven agricultural commit- 
tees wasting their time discussing 
politics—local, national, or inter- 
national as the spirit moves them— 
are little suited to maintain a healthy 
agriculture. 

The root of our trouble seems to 
me to be our system of general edu- 
cation. In this age, when agriculture 
has become highly complex, what 
can be expected of a country where 
the majority of childeen complete 
their education at the age of 14? 





Singing Motorists 


AT forty-five miles per hour, sing— 

“Highways are Happy Ways.” 

At sixty miles per hour, sing— 
“I’m but a Stranger here, 
Heaven is my Home.” 

At seventy miles per hour, sing— 
“Nearer my God to Thee.” 

At eighty miles per hour, sing— 
“When the Roll is Called Up 
Yonder, I'll be There.” 

At eighty-five miles per hour, sing— 
“Lord, ’'m coming Home.” 


NE of the pleasant things about living in the country is 

that there aren’t any holidays. 

One day is like the next, and if you want a day off you can 
take it when you like. It doesn’t have to be on the same day 
millions of other people are having a holiday. 


—Lovuis BroMFIELD, Malabar Farm. 
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The Man Behind 


Stevenson 


RUSSELL BAKER 


NE of the toughest professionals 

in the business on behalf of 

Adlai Stevenson is James Aloy- 
sius Finnegan, the blue-eyed, silver- 
haired Irish accountant-turned-poli- 
tician, who mobilised, trained and 
put muscle on the young and bright- 
eyed grey-flannel suit element and 
is taking control of the Democratic 
Party. 

Behind the scenes, at the Con- 
vention in Chicago, and in the long 
pre-convention campaign, it was 
Jim Finnegan’s tough, mathematical 
mind that built political power into 
the strange coalition of high-prin- 
cipled amateurs and rising young 
politicians grouped around Steven- 
son. 

Externally, he looks no tougher 
than any middle-aged bank cashier 
you might find riding the bus to 
work. His eyes are as wide and inno- 
cent as a three-year-old’s. His man- 
ner is impeccable. His secretary can- 
not remember ever seeing him lose 
his temper. 

Behind the quiet, innocent facade, 
however, is a mind as tough as an 
adding machine. One expert has 
called him a master of the messy 
detail work, a good organiser but, 
like most backstagers in politics, a 
poor orator. His meat-grinder treat- 
ment of the English language is a 
far cry from Mr. Stevenson’s elegant 
way with the tongue. 


tT jabaiaiatnininisintatsini at adnpneniaiuineniatay | 
E statistics of politics are 


the stuff of life to jim 
Finnegan. Voting tables are his 
favourite reading matter—he can 
toss off the percentages of an 
1896 Senate contest in Massa- 
chusetts as easily as last week's 
figures in Maine. When asked 
why he has never married, he 
grins: “I've been too busy 
counting votes to bother about 
romance.” 

He prefers to tot up Demo- 
cratic votes. It is told of him 
that, in his college days, he re- 
fused to take a girl to a dance 
because she was a Republican. 

At the end of the Democratic 
convention—where Finnegan's 
adroit management of Steven- 
son’s campaign for the nomina- 
tion paid off on the first ballot— 
his mame came up for the 
national chairmanship. Stevenson 
wanted him. The incumbent, 
Paul Butler, publicly weeping, 
announced that his resignation 
was ready. 

Finnegan spoke up: “Let 
Butler be chairman. | don't care 
what the title is, just so I'm the 
Farley of this Presidential cam- 
paign. 

—Time. 


eOccnnnnnnnnne 

As the Stevenson campaign 
manager, this has been a considera- 
tion of negligible importance. Re- 
spect for his political ability is 
universal. 

Mr. Finnegan was born December 
20, 1906, in West Philadelphia, and 
there he has lived most of his life. 
His first entrance on the public 
scene was as cheer leader for Phila- 
delphia’s West Catholic High School. 

It was an apt beginning, for since 
then his talents have been dedicated 
almost exclusively to working, out 
of the limelight, to drum up enthu- 


Condensed from the Cincinnati Enquirer 
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siasm for the men who strut in it. 

The abiding interest of his life is 
politics. He has never married. No 
reason to, those who know him ex- 
plain: he is wedded to politics. 
When he gets a chance, he takes off 
for the Jersey seashore, where he 
usually can be found sitting day and 
night taking the air on the porch 
and talking politics to visitors. 

He came to the attention of the 
pros out of one of the graveyards of 
the Democratic Party—Philadelphia. 
In the days when the fat, entrenched 
Republican machine monotonously 
rolled up victory margins of 120,000 
votes in the Quaker City, he took 
control of the futile Democratic 
organisation. 

In 1951 Republicans goggled and 
Democrats were stunned when the 
Democrats took Philadelphia. It was 
only slightly less fantastic than a 
Republican sweep of Jersey City. 

What had happened? The Repub- 


Too Good a Fellow 


licans had fattened and softened. 
Mr. Finnegan, demonstrating his 
genius for welding together socialite 
reformers and ward politicians, had 
mortared a coalition that married 
practical political savvy with a pro- 
gramme that could lure the middle- 
class. 

In the 1952 presidential election, 
when the nation was going Eisen- 
hower by a landslide, Finnegan’s 
group carried Philadelphia for Mr. 
Stevenson by a majority of 165,000. 

He joined the Stevenson group 
last December. Since then his réle 
with Mr. Stevenson has paralleled 
James A. Farley’s intensive pre-con- 
vention job of establishing Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as the Party’s 1932 
front runner. 

Both he and Mr. Farley, inci- 
dentally, have the same middle name 
—Aloysius. Is this an omen that he 
is fated to become one of the Party’s 
giants, like Mr. Farley? 


‘Tu 2: is a story about Commodore John Barry that I par- 
ticularly like. Just after the close of the American Revolu- 
tion, Barry received Commodore Sweeney, of the British Navy, 
on board for an official call. Feelings of animosity still ran high. 
As the Royal Navy Commodore was parting, he clasped 
Barry’s hand and said: “ Adieu, my countryman.” 
“Not exactly so,” replied Barry. “You, Commodore, are a 


Briton; I am an American.” 


“T am an Irishman,” Sweeney responded, “and so are you. 


You have too many of the strong features of a genuine Irish- 
man for me to be mistaken. Your attachment to the country 
for which you have fought and bled is both natural and highly 
to your honour; but, sir, you are too good a fellow not to be 
an Irishman.” 

—ADMIRAL W. F. Boone, U.S.A. 


A COLLEAGUE is the chap who is called in at the last moment 
to share the blame. 








When pain has served‘its purpose it’s no longer necessary to have it 


Talk Your Pain Away! 


J. A. WINTER 


AIN is a danger signal—a sen- 
cater which warns us that our 

bodily function is being ham- 
pered in some way. 

Pain is, therefore, a sign that 
action should be taken; it implies 
that if action is not taken, the sur- 
vival chances of the organism are 
going to decrease. 

Suppose that you have a tooth- 
ache: that means that something 
has happened so that the tooth isn’t 
functioning as well as it can, and 
that you'd better find out why so 
that you can do something about it. 
Incidentally, the pain doesn’t tell 
you what you should do; it merely 
suggests that something should be 
done. 2 

Once pain has served its purpose, 
it is no longer necessary to have it! 
There’s a statement which is sure 
to arouse a good deal of argument. 

Here’s an experiment which you 
can try on yourself or on another 
person: whenever you see an injury 
of recent origin, make the person 
try to replay the pattern of sensation 
and to express it. 

Say that your wife has burned 
her arm while taking a hot dish out 
of the oven. You ask her to sit down 
and tell you all about it. (It helps if 
you will also ask her to close her 
eyes; opened eyes increase one’s 
awareness of the present, and you, 


in a sense, are asking her to deal 
with things which were present.) 

As she tells you about her painful 
experience, try to help her to relate 
the pain to all the other sensations 
which she had at that moment : what 
did she hear at the moment of being 
burned ? 

Ask her to imagine that she is 
hearing those sounds again, and 
feeling the pain again. What was she 
looking at when the burn was 
received? Ask her to imagine again 
that she is looking at the oven door, 
the hot dish, the pot-holder in her 
hand—and to feel again the pain of 
the burn. 

Ask her about the sights, the 
sounds, the odours, the tastes, the 
bodily positions and movements, in- 
cluding what she said—and get her 
to relate each one of these sensations 
to the sensation of being burned. 


Another sensation which she 
might consider is her emotional 
response: was she frightened? 


Angry? Glad? 

Perhaps it might sound strange 
to suggest that a person might feel 
glad about being injured, but it’s a 
possibility which might be over- 
looked. If a person predicts that he 
is going to be injured, and then is 
injured, there is a certain satisfac- 
tion at having the prediction “ come 
true”. It is as if the person were to 


Condensed from You and Psychosomatics. Rider and Co., London. 12s. 6d. 
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say: “I said I was going to hurt 
myself, and I did hurt myself, and 
now I’m glad.” 

This process of relating the 
various sensations other than the 
burn to the sensation of the burn is 
repeated at least six to ten times, or 
until no further associations can be 
made. 

To put it another way, you are 
trying to help your wife recall all 
the sensation of that moment in 
time, including the pain, and to help 
her recognise that these sensations 
are not in themselves painful. 

In the vast majority of the cases, 
the pain of the injury disappears 
almost completely and is not likely 
to return. It also seems that injuries 
treated in this way heal faster and 
with fewer complications than if 
given only the more conventional 
treatment of ointments. 

Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch tells of 
a little boy who was injured. His 
mother, instead of making the usual 
remarks such as: “Don’t cry,” 
“Don’t be a sissy,” said: “ Let’s 
sit down and you tell me all about 
it.” After he had told his mother 
all about it, the boy said: “ Now it 
doesn’t hurt any more.” 

If this doesn’t work, one can 
usually find that the person has not 
considered all the possible sensa- 
tions, or that there was some emo- 
tion which required expression. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
describe something which came 
under my personal observation. My 
eleven-year-old daughter was play- 
ing with a stick and poking it in the 
fire and then dropped a burning 
ember on her forearm. She has been 
taught how to direct her attention to 
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injuries, so she attempted to do so 
She said that it wouldn’t stop hurt- 
ing, and it could easily be seen that 
she was annoyed about it. 

“T’ve done everything you told 
me to do, and it still won’t go 
away!” she said, and her tones were 
those of resentment directed at 
everyone and at the pain itself. 

I suggested that she should try to 
think of a reason for burning her 
self—any reason, no matter how 
silly. “‘ Well, I might burn myself 
if I was angry with myself,” she 
replied. 

I asked her then to behave as if 
she was really angry with herself— 
what could she do? She replied that 
she might hit herself, and I asked 
her to do this a few times. She did 
so, then said: “ That’s silly.” 

I then asked her to get angry with 


- something outside herself; she hap- 


pened to be sitting on the floor at 
that time, so she chose the floor, 
which she pounded with her hands. 
A couple of blows, then she laughed. 
When I asked her how the pain was, 
she said: “It’s all gone,” and she 
walked out of the house singing 
merrily. 

Please note that this procedure is 
recommended for use in recent 
injuries, those for which there is 
an obvious cause within the last 
hour or so. 

We advise caution in attempting 
to apply this to pains not of recent 
external origin, such as headaches, 
stomach-aches and the like. 

In such a case, the attempt to 
recall all the details of the original 
injury may take the patient into situ- 
ations where it might take expert 
assistance to extricate him. 






























In other words, when the injury 
has occurred recently, you can try 
to find out how and why the pain 
began; when there is no obvious 
present-time reason for a pain, it is 
probably better to limit your 
attempts to finding out how the 
pain might be produced, leaving the 
“ why” to a competent therapist. 

The reason for this advice is that 
occasionally, when one attempts to 
recall experiences in the far past, 
there is a stirring up of severe pain. 

There has been a sort of response 
which is noteworthy in the people 
who have worked with this approach 
to pain: after a while, one seems 
to lose the fear of pain. 

Any doctor, or anyone whose 
work involves the inflicting of pain, 
is well aware that most people suf- 
fer more from their fear of pain 
than they do from the pain itself. 
pain itself. 


Feel Better ? 
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Here’s another experiment which 
you might try: the next time you 
are faced with the prospect of being 
hurt, try to find out just what 
“ hurt ” means. 

Let’s consider a session with the 
dentist. As you sit in his chair, 
waiting for him to start drilling, 
think about how you’re going to feel 
the sensation of having your teeth 
worked on. 

When the drilling starts, focus on 
the sensations of the drill in your 
mouth: does it feel hot? Cold? 
What is the sound? Is there any 
sense of vibration? What position 
does your jaw take? Where are the 
dentist’s hands? Can you feel the 
mirror as well as the drill? Notice 
what you’re Jookin 

In other words, done your atten- 
tion on the sensations, rather than 
on your interpretation of the sen- 
sations, or your expectations of 
sensations. 


$ 


S© you're getting along in years and haven’t yet made a name 
for yourself? Here are some words of comfort from research 





workers who have looked into the histories of some 400 famous 
men, each one the most outstanding statesman, painter, 
warrior, poet or writer of his time. 

Of the group’s greatest achievements, 35 per cent. came 
when the men were between sixty and seventy; 23 per cent. 
when they were between seventy and eighty; and 8 per cent. 
when they were more than eighty. In other words, 66 per cent. 
of the world’s greatest work has been done by men past sixty. 

—Magazine of Nationwide Insurance. 


‘Th lap of luxury is often over-shadowed by a paunch. 


Porte who have no faults are terrible; there is no way-of 
taking advantage of them. —ANATOLE FRANCE. 











His favourite game is Soccer 


An Inside Portrait 
of the Pope 


LIAM ROBINSON 


OME is a bitterly anti-clerical 
es And the taxi-driver was 
no exception. An old priest had 
made him swerve on a smooth 
cobbled bend, and he told Rome 
and the world what he thought of 
priests, their Church and their 
superiors. 
He glared dangerously back at 
me, as if I were a bishop, and 


shouted: “ We'll smoke them all 
out yet.” That caused another 
swerve. 


We pulled into St. Peter’s Square. 
Still muttering, the taxi-man cut his 
engine, lighted a foul cigarette and 
slumped back in his seat. 

The Square was littered with 
buses. People stood in little knots. 
Other groups sat in the shade of the 
colossal pillars, the flags of many 
countries unfurled and resting by 
them against the stone. 

In five minutes I heard half a 
dozen languages drift through the 
taxi window. The fountains made 
rainbows in curving water plumes. 

The bells of St. Peter’s tolled. 
The taxi shook as the driver sud- 
denly heaved himself out, muttering 
loudly. He shouted at me and 
pointed. His voice was high: “Il 
Papa. Il Papa.” 


On the third floor, behind the 
right-hand colonnade, the white 
shutters of a window had been 
opened by a priest. Flags were now 


borne aloft. Thousands moved 
quickly in the direction of the 
window. 


A white figure appeared. It was 
the Pope. I clambered out and 
shielded my eyes. The Pope’s hands 
were outstretched. He moved them 
rhythmically up and down as if 
drawing the crowd up to him. 

The Square was full of cheering 
and waving flags. For perhaps four 
minutes the Pontiff’s hands moved 
like a conductor controlling the 
shouts of a multitude. Then there 
was a hush as he moved his arms in 
an arc and made the sign of bene- 
diction. The taximan, like every- 
body else, was on his knees, his head 
bent. 

I found that the most bitter 
“ordinary” Romans loved this 
Pope, who is a patrician by birth. 

“One incident they will never 
forget,” a Vatican diplomat said to 
me, “happened during the war. 
Bombs dropped on the railway yards 
beside the Basilica of San Lorenzo. 

“The Pope rushed to a window, 
saw the flames, grabbed a phone, 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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and ordered Mgr. Montini to get a 
car at once, and all the money he 
could find. 

“ Together, without escort, they 
raced through the deserted city. The 
Romans will never forget the tall 
figure knecling beside the wounded, 
his white cassock stained with 
blood.” 

I had the privilege of presenting 
a card to the Swiss guard on the 
Bronze Door, receiving a salute, and 
ascending the great stairs, passing 
through endless ante-rooms, know- 
ing that I was having an audience 
of the Pope. 

So many descriptions had I read 
of this long walk that I felt I had 
been here before. 

Then there was the awe of seeing 
the Pope so ‘near, of hearing his 
voice, of feeling the charm of his 
personality. His face is austere, but 
it is alive with fine, humorous lines. 

Such occasions are formal. The 
Pope says: “ Welcome, my son.” 
He asks your nationality. He makes 
you feel like the president of your 
country. You kiss his ring, and he 
is gone. 

One day in the inner courtyard I 
was introduced to the general of an 
Order. “ Sorry,” he said, “I can’t 
shake hands.” His arms enfolded a 
huge parcel and he was hurrying. 

“These are books just published 
in America,” he said, “and I am 
bringing them up to the Pope. He 
is going to dip into them tonight. An 
amazing man.” 

I asked what kind of books. 
“ Every kind,” he said. “A treatise 
on astronomy and one on biology. 
Books on television, philosophy, the 
growth of professional games.” 


Another Vatican priest told me: 
“The Pope loves Monday’s news- 
papers. He loves to read the reports 
of the week-end matches. I suppose 
if he has any favourite game it is 
soccer.” 

From a high window one after- 
noon I saw a patrol of the papal 
gendarmes march out. I was told 
that it was going to take up position 
around the entrances to the Vatican 
gardens. It was a signal that the 
Pope was going for his daily hour’s 
walk—seemingly his only relaxation. 

Under an archway a big car 
waited. Its registration: S.C.V.I. A 
gendarme opened the door, knelt, 
saluted, and the Pope stepped into 
the car. It slid away slowly. 

During this hour nobody may 
disturb the Pope. But his idea of a 
stroll is not the usual forget-every- 
thing-and-just-walk. Every day he 
has a sheaf of documents with him. 
He studies as he walks. 

On a covered pathway skirting 
the wall of the gardens is a table. 
It is put there so that he may de- 
posit documents from time to time. 
When the papers are collected 
usually they bear pencil marks in 
his neat handwriting. 

Not everybody in the Vatican sees 
eye to eye with the Pope on the 
administration of his spiritual em- 
pire. There are high officials who 
dislike his methods. I asked many 
people about these methods. 

The consensus of opinion was: 
“* Many elderly administrators don’t 
like the way the Pope seems to know 
as much about their work as they 
do themselves. He holds the reins 
of everything. He does not believe 
in dilly-dallying. 
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“ Against some opposition he has 
approved of all ‘newfangled notions’ 
like TV. and radio. And he is de- 
termined to bend all these to the 
use of the Church.” 

A Vatican priest-diplomat gave 
me another illustration. “I remem- 
ber,” he said, “a file growing fat 
on a delicate problem that soon 
needed a decision. The notes of all 
the dignitaries on the problem sug- 
gested the answer ‘ Yes’. 

“Tr went into the Pope for an 
obviously long consideration. But it 
was out in a flash with the Pope’s 
pencilled ‘ No’ on it. Afterwards I 
discovered he was aware of all the 
details of the background and was 
waiting for the file.” 

After Mass and meditation the 
Pope breakfasts alone on cereals, 
toast and coffee. As he eats he talks 
to the canary that hops around for 
crumbs. He allows himself ten 
minutes for breakfast. Then for half 
an hour he scans the principal daily 
newspapers of Europe. 

The Pope readily delegates work, 
but he must see everything first. 

His lectures or allocutions amaze 
not only the world but his close 
associates—surveying the present 
state of knowledge of nuclear 
physics, radio, genetics, psychiatry, 
cinema, marriage, the Press and ex- 
plaining how moral principles ex- 
tend to them. 

And so, on he works until mid- 
night. 

“The world often gets an im- 
pression of the Pope as an ascetic, 
unaware of the humanities, a man 
with an uncanny grasp of diverse 
subjects, a phenomenal knowledge 
of languages,” said an official in the 
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Vatican. “But I have seen him 
almost cry when word of more per- 
secutions for the faith has been 
brought to him.” 

One night in St. Peter’s Square 
when it was dark I watched a torch- 
light procession move across to- 
wards the high window in the 
Vatican where light was showing. 
Beneath the window the throng 
stopped and began to sing a hymn. 

“ They are trying to get the Pope 
out,” I was told. 

He did not disappoint them. For 
ten minutes he stood in the window 
and moved his hands in time to the 
music. Five thousand pilgrims went 
away happy. 

I shall always remember the Pope 
as I saw him at an audience. It was 
in a large throne-room. At the top 
a small space had been corralled off 
for V.I.Ps. Beside me were a Spanish 
grandee and three pale ladies with 
silver high combs in their hair and 
mantillas. 

The Pope was going to meet land 
workers from the provinces. It was 
a noisy, pushing, shoving crowd. 
With them they had an accordion 
and fiddle band—presumably to 
have the instruments blessed. 

Everyone roared when the Pope 
was borne up through the crowd on 
the Sedia Gestatoria. They waved 
coloured handkerchiefs madly. Old 
women crushed against the walls 
cried with emotion. 

The Pope’s long pale hands re- 
peated the familiar gesture of rais- 
ing an invisible multitude to its 
feet. He literally sprang up the 
steps of the throne, gestured for 
silence, and spoke to them about 
their problems as land workers. 
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Then as he stepped down from 
the throne the band burst into a 
tune like The Rakes of Mallow. The 
Pope stood still, smiling, and 
clapped with the rest when the tune 
ended. Then as he approached the 
band to thank them they started 
again. 

The Spanish grandees looked 
shocked. I suppose I did, too. Two 
monsignori and an officer moved 
quickly towards the band—shushing 
them down. The band faltered. 

“ Let them play, let them play,” 
said the Pope. “ They play weil,” 
and he laughed at the fuss the 
shushing caused. 

He was near me now. I could 
have touched him. I watched his feet 
tap time and then he started to con- 
duct the fast rhythm. 


Shook the Hand... 


The Vatican officials hung back. 
As it ended, the Pope cried “Bravo”, 
and the throne room thundered 
applause. 

A woman with a tiny baby held 
it up to him. The officials moved in 
again. But the Pope took the baby 
in his arms and handed it back with 
the baffled gesture of a bachelor as 
it started to roar its head off. 

My last picture of him was on 
the swaying Sedia Gestatoria as he 
moved down the aisle. A guard 
roughly pulled away the hand of an 
old man who had caught hold of his 
sleeve and tried to hang on. 

The Pope looked down and back 
at the old man, laughed, shrugged 
his shoulders as if saying: “ Don’t 
mind the guard. I have to put up 
with them, too.” 
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AFTER a demonstration of his manly art in London, John L. 
Sullivan was presented to Edward VII, then Prince of 


Wales, who shook his hand. A sort of catch-phrase and vaude- 
ville line developed out of this exchange in high places: “ Let 
me shake the hand that shook the hand of the Prince of 
Wales!” 

In a very little time, however, the words and meaning took 
a turn; and the line that was passed along in song and story, 
and that left its mark on the world’s memory, was: “I shook 
the hand that shook the hand of John L. Sullivan!” 

The change was logical. The world values no one in quite 
the same way as its heavy-weight champion. 

—New York Times. 


F-very man who is high up loves to think he has done it all 
himself; and the wife smiles, and lets it go at that. It’s only 
our joke. Every woman knows that. 
—James M. Barrie, What Every Woman Knows. 





George Boole was the father of automation 


Electronic Brains for 
Sale 


ERIC CROSS 


T was a mathematician in Cork 
| be made automation possible. 

Automation is one of the prac- 
tical applications of the science of 
cybernetics to industry. 

In books and papers treating of 
cybernetics, and also in the more 
serious types of “ science-fiction ”, 
there are frequent references to 
“Boolian” algebra, “ Boolian” 
logic, the “ Boolian” calculus. 

These refer to the work of a 
university professor who lived 
almost 100 years ago. 

They refer, in fact, to the work 
@ Professor George Boole, the first 
holder of the Chair of Mathematics 
in Queen’s College, Cork—the 
forerunner of the present Univer- 
sity College, Cork—who, in 1854, 
published a book entitled The Laws 
of Thought. 

Cybernetics seck to reproduce, 
mechanically and electronically, cer- 
tain operations of the human mind, 
such as remembering, analysing, the 
solving of prablems in mathematics 
and reasoning. 

In “electronic brains” there is 
proof that certain functionings of 
the human mind can be duplicated 
mechanically. , 

But without a fairly good work- 


ing hypothesis as to how, in these 
functions, the human mind operates, 
such a science would never have 
been possible. It was Professor 
Boole’s work in The Laws of 
Thought which supplied this foun- 
dation. 

Bertrand Russell considers that 
the publication of The Laws oj 
Thought was a greater achievement 
than the application of steam power. 

What Boole succeeded in doing 
to a large degree was to un- 
cover the unconscious mechanisms 
or techniques of the mind in reason- 
ing, and then apply them con- 
sciously to reasoning itself. He dis- 
covered, in fact, a technique for 
thinking about thinking. 

The modes of reasoning, laid 
down by Aristotle more than 2,000 
years ago, had, by Boole’s time, 
become fossilised in the art of logi 
—a purely academic subject, with 
no more application to life than that 
of supplying 4 tedious subject for 
examination purposes, 

The growth of science, with its 
interest in quantity, change and 
probability, bad already broughs 
about the mild revolution of “ th 
uantification of the predicate ~ m& 
the dust-laden art of Logic, bunt thie 
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Then as he stepped down from 
the throne the band burst into a 
tune like The Rakes of Mallow. The 
Pope stood still, smiling, and 
clapped with the rest when the tune 
ended. Then as he approached the 
band to thank them they started 
again. 

The Spanish grandees looked 
shocked. I suppose I did, too. Two 
monsignori and an officer moved 
quickly towards the band—shushing 
them down. The band faltered. 

“ Let them play, let them play,” 
said the Pope. “ They play well,” 
and he laughed at the fuss the 
shushing caused. 

He was near me now. I could 
have touched him. I watched his feet 
tap time and then he started to con- 
duct the fast rhythm. 


The Vatican officials hung back. 
As it ended, the Pope cried “Bravo”, 
and the throne room thundered 
applause. 

A woman with a tiny baby held 
it up to him. The officials moved in 
again. But the Pope took the baby 
in his arms and handed it back with 
the baffled gesture of a bachelor as 
it started to roar its head off. 

My last picture of him was on 
the swaying Sedia Gestatoria as he 
moved dewn the aisle. A guard 
roughly pulled away the hand of an 
old man who had caught hold of his 
sleeve and tried to hang on. 

The Pope looked down and back 
at the old man, laughed, shrugged 
his shoulders as if saying: “ Don’t 
mind the guard. I have to put up 
with them, too.” 





Shook the Hand... 


AFTER a demonstration of his manly art in London, John L. 

Sullivan was presented to Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales, who shook his hand. A sort of catch-phrase and vaude- 
ville line developed out of this exchange in high places: “ Let 
me shake the hand that shook the hand of the Prince of 


Wales!” 


In a very little time, however, the words and meaning took 
a turn; and the line that was passed along in song and story, 
and that left its mark on the world’s memory, was: “I shook 
the hand that shook the hand of John L. Sullivan!” 

The change was logical. The world values no one in quite 
the same way as its heavy-weight champion. 


—New York Times. 


E-very man who is high up loves to think he has done it all 
himself; and the wife smiles, and lets it go at that. It’s only 
our joke. Every woman knows that. 
—JaMEs M. Barrie, What Every Woman Knows. 
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George Boole was the father of automation 


Electronic Brains for 


Sale 


ERIC CROSS 


T was a mathematician in Cork 
| BA made automation possible. 

Automation is one of the prac- 
tical applications of the science of 
cybernetics to industry. 

In books and papers treating of 
cybernetics, and also in the more 
serious types of “ science-fiction ”, 
there are frequent references to 
“Boolian” algebra, “ Boolian” 
logic, the “ Boolian” calculus. 

These refer to the work of a 
university professor who lived 
almost 100 years ago. 

They refer, in fact, to the work 
a@ Professor George Boole, the first 
holder of the Chair of Mathematics 
in Queen’s College, Cork—the 
forerunner of the present Univer- 
sity College, Cork—who, in 1854, 
published a book entitled The Laws 
of Thought. 

Cybernetics seek to reproduce, 
mechanically and electronically, cer- 
tain operations of the human mind, 
such as remembering, analysing, the 
solving of problems in mathematics 
and reasoning. 

In “electronic brains” there is 
proof that certain functionings of 
the human mind can be duplicated 
mechanically. 

But without a fairly good work- 


ing hypothesis as to how, in these 
functions, the human mind operates, 
such a science would never have 
been possible. It was Professor 
Boole’s work in The Laws of 
Thought which supplied this foun- 
dation. 

Bertrand Russell considers that 
the publication of The Laws oj 
Thought was a greater achievement 
than the application of steam power. 

What Boole succeeded in doing 
to a large degree was to un- 
cover the unconscious mechanisms 
or techniques of the mind in reason- 
ing, and then apply them con- 
sciously to reasoning itself. He dis- 
covered, in fact, a technique for 
thinking about thinking. 

The modes of reasoning, laid 
down by Aristotle more than 2,000 
years ago, had, by Boole’s time, 
become fossilised in the art of logic 
—a purely academic subject, with 
no more application to life than that 
of supplying a tedious subject for 
examination purposes. 

The growth of science, with its 
interest in quantity, change and 
probability, had already brought 
about the mild revolution of “ the 
quantification of the predicate” in 
the dust-laden art of ‘ogic, but this 


Cortdensed from the Irish Times 
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was still far from enough to make 
the art of logic a tool of any use. 
Man’s renewed interest in, and 
exploration of, himself had demon- 
strated how little he really knew 
about himself and, most particularly, 
how little he knew about what went 
on in his mind or the processes of 
reasoning, analysis and argument. 
Boole, as a mathematician, was 
naturally familiar with the use and 
the efficiency of symbols in the 
development and the analysis of 
mathematics. The art of logic was 
as encumbered with words as, for 
instance, calculation had been with 
the unwieldy Roman numerals be- 
fore the introduction of the Arabic 
system, or as pure mathematics 
until the introduction of algebra. 
The art of logic, shackled to the 
words, made it impossible to see 
‘vood for trees. 
To develop logic from an art into 
a science, and thereby make it an 
instrument and a tool for man’s use, 
it was essential to discover the basic 
and necessary operations of reason- 
ing. These operations had to be 
stripped bare of all that was non- 
essential. The operations of the mind 
in reasoning had to be streamlined. 
This is what Boole did. He 
generalised the processes of reason- 
ing, by substituting symbols, as in 
algebra, for words. He manipulated 
and operated on these symbols with 
the known techniques of algebra 
and the calculus, such as addition, 
subtraction, etc. Immediately, this 
brought about a great economy of 
effort and a vastly increased effi- 
ciency and accuracy, and eventually 
it uncovered what actually does 
occur in the process of reasoning. 


Chk > TT nmhhnnnne 
ITHOUT Time nothing is 
possible. Everything requires 
Time. Time is the only per- 
manent, and absolute ruler in 
the universe. But she is a scrupu- 
lously fair ruler. She treats 
every living person exactly alike 
every day 

No matter how much of the 
world’s goods you have accumu- 
lated, you cannot successfully 
plead for a single moment more 
than the pauper receives with- 
out ever asking for it. Time is 
the one great leveller. Everyone 
has the same amount to spend 
every day. ’ 
—George Boole. 
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The newly-revealed processes dis- 
closed what had long been suspected 
—that reasoning and the processes 
of pure mathematics are identical. 
When you reason correctly you 
think mathematically. 

As long ago as 1642, Blaise 
Pascal had devised an “ arithmetic 
machine” capable of calculating in 
figures. Boole’s work had opened 
up the possibility of making a 
machine capable of reasoning. 

Jevons, a fellow-logician, did in 
fact make such a “ logical machine ” 
capable of “ giving an_ infallible 
answer to any question asked of it ”, 
based on the use of symbols. The 
full development of such a machine 
as the so-called “ electronic brain ” 
had, however, to await the coming 
of the science of electronics in our 
own times. 

It was, nevertheless, Boole, in his 
Laws of Thought, who drew the 
first blueprints for such a machine. 

The Laws of Thought was the 
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pioneer work of symbolic logic, or 
that science of logic which has 
played so great a part in the formu- 
lation of the mathematical concep- 
tion of the physical world, and of 
which such things as television, 
radar and nuclear fission are prac- 
tical applications. 

George Boole was a man of scant 
education. He specialised in mathe- 
matics and contributed papers to 
learned journals. He was not, then, 
entirely unknown when, in 1849, he 
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was appointed as the first professor 
in mathematics in Queen’s College, 
Cork. 

After the publication of The 
Laws of Thought he was honoured 
by many universities and learned 
societies, and in 1862 was elected 
to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society. 

Professor Boole died at the age 
of forty-nine, in 1864, with his work 
only partly completed. He is buried 
in Ballintemple, a suburb of Cork. 
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Lost By No Tail! 


WHEN selecting a horse or dog to back at the tracks, do you 
take the animal’s tail into consideration? If you don’t—you 


should. 


A horse and a dog have twenty good uses for a tail, but 


the most important of these is its use as a rudder. The famous 
greyhound Mick the Miller gained most of its successes because 
it had a perfect tail and knew how to use it as a brake when 
taking corners. 

No matter how good a pedigree a dog or horse possesses, 
if it is short on tail its racing ability is impaired. 

For example, the 1926 Derby winner, Coronach, sired Coron. 
Although a superb horse in every respect, Coron never won 
a race. He had no tail. 

—ARTHUR KENT in the Sunday Dispatch. 


i£ other day, in Dublin, I passed an old man in the street. 

Later in the afternoon I met him again, and that evening, 
by an extraordinary coincidence, we happened to bump into 
each other once more. And he said to me, chuckling: “We 
must be going to meet in heaven, sir,” and as an afterthought 
he added: “When all this torment here is over.” 

We were strangers to each other, but that did not prevent 
his spinning a nice phrase, out of the gladness of his heart, 
especially for me. 

—ULick O’Connor in a B.B.C. talk. 
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Hollywood talks of producing a film of 

his life, and he’s looking forward to 

New York's traffic-stopping St. Patrick's 
Day Parade 





First Jewish 
Lord Mayor 
of Dublin 


HE MEDALLION ON THE CHAIN OF 

office of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin carries the head of King 
William III, scourge of 17th-century 
Irish Catholics. This chain of office 
is now being worn by Robert Briscoe, 
sixty-two-year-old Jew. 

Mr. Briscoe is the first member of 
his faith ever elected to that office in 
Dublin and he is highly conscious of 
the distinction. “I think this is a 
magnificent gesture,” he said after 
his election. “ It shows that in Ireland 
a man of any faith can have the good- 
will of his co-citizens if he deverves 
it and is prepared to give service to 
his fellow citizens.” 

Prolonged applause greeted his 
election. It came from both council- 
men and packed galleries. 

A Hollywood film producer has 
announced that a film of the life of 
Robert Briscoe is being planned, with 
Tyrone Power in the star rdéle. As 
well as movie rights, those for TV 
and biographical mediums have also 
been purchased. Photographs of 
Briscoe in earlier years are said to 
bear a strong resemblance to Power. 

Dark-haired, clean-shaven, youth- 
ful-looking Robert Briscoe has been 
an active member of de Valera’s 
Fianna Fail Party since 1927, but he 
says he’s never known what it was 


to be really busy until now: “Two 
jobs such as I have (he is also chair- 
man of the city’s finance committee) 
cause me almost to forget what day 
it is.” 

One of his hardest jobs is to con- 
vince people he is Jewish. 

“In New York, before the last 
war, I was at a Jewish meeting and 
because of my Irish brogue many 
there wouldn’t believe I was Jewish. 
But in Dublin I recently attended a 
memorial service for my parents—I 
hold one each year—and someone in 
the synagogue said he could not be- 
lieve I was an Irish Jew because I 
spoke Hebrew so well. He said I 
must be from Palestine or some place 
where there are large Hebrew com- 
munities.” 

Briscoe was born in Dublin and 
married a Dubliner. They have four 
sons and three daughters. Early in his 
life he fought against the British as 
a member of the I.R.A. 

He conducted political missions to 
the U.S, during those turbulent times 
and first took his seat in the Dail in 
1927 as a representative of Dublin 
South. He has been returned at every 
election since. He was first elected to 
Dublin Ciry Council in 1928. 

Mr. Briscoe has been invited by 
New York’s Mayor Robert Wagner 
to witness the traffic-stopping St. 
Patrick’s Day Parade there. 

“Til enjoy that,” says the man 
who has cut himself a highly indivi- 
dual notch in Irish history. 

—LiIAM DESMOND in the Toronto 

Star Weekly. 
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Opera Queen 

MBs. H. B. Puruirs, “ BENEVOLENT 
dictator ” of the Carl Rosa Opera 

Company, has carved a place for her- 

self unique in the musical world. 

A native of Ireland, still pink- 
cheeked, active and energetic at the 
age of seventy-five, this former con- 
cert pianist probably does twice as 
much work and travels a dozen times 
as many miles in a year as anyone 
half her age. 

She has been associated with the 
Carl Rosa management ever since 
her husband acquired it in 1924, and 
with him she travelled with the com- 
pany, helping him to manage it, 
arrange its long, complicated tours, 
and to produce the many operas 
which it has brought, often for the 
first time, to audiences in London 
and throughout these islands. 

When. H. B. Phillips died in 1950 
many thought that this would be the 
end of the Carl Rosa Company. But 
this crisis was solved easily: Mrs. 
Phillips took over and attacked its 
problems with the bludgeon of Irish 
determination. 

She has not only kept the company 
on the road, encouraged new singers 
and musicians, produced new works 
and fought for and obtained Arts 
Council help. She has travelled ahead 
of her singers and musicians looking 
for new towns to conquer. In a year 
she voyages, even today, some 10,000 
miles, fighting, exhorting, pleading, 
converting—all in the cause of opera. 

—Music and Musicians. 


How He Spots Winners 
HO IS THE-GREATEST IRISH SPOTTER 
of “ Ballsbridge bargains”? Un- 
doubtedly it is Berty Kerr, former 
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E chatted with Beatrice 

Behan, wife of Brendan Behan, 
whose play, “The Quare Fellow”, 
made him an overnight celebrity. 

Beatrice has soft brown 
shoulder-length hair, grey-green 
eyes and a Mona Lisa smile. She 
used to be a botany assistant at 
the National Museum and she 
still can't resist searching for 


rare plants. 
“Not that | have much time 
now,” she says. “| think I'm a 


good housewife, but | always 
feel that if | could get Brendan 
and a meal together at the table, 
at the same time, it would be a 
happy coincidence.” 

Beatrice and Brendan have 
been married for eighteen 
months. “ We went to Paris for 
our honeymoon but it was snow- 
ing all the time. Imagine, snow 
on a honeymoon—and in Paris!” 

Beatrice knows that if Brendan 
starts a discussion, she might as 
well cancel the day’s plans. 
Friends drop in at all hours, and 
Brendan disappears when she 
needs him. Keeping house is 
chaotic, but she thrives on it. 

—Woman's Own. 
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amateur international Soccer player, 
now head of a big Dublin blookstock 
agency. 

Kerr has spent millions of pounds 
on bloodstock at the Dublin sales, 
and his investments, mostly for 
clients all over the world, have repaid 
the cost many times over. He has 
probably done more than any other 
person to spread the fame of the 
Irish horse. 

Unassuming, slim, chain-smoking, 
five feet three inches Berty Kerr has 
become almost a Ballsbridge tradition. 
At sale after sale for twenty years 
he has stood in exactly the same spot 
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all day making bids. He doesn’t even 
retire for a meal. Whether he is the 
buyer or not, the purchase is recorded 
in his catalogue for future use. 

How does he spot the future 
winners? “I study the catalogue for 
weeks before the sales,” he said, “ and 
I inspect every yearling at stud farms 
before they come up for sale. Pedi- 
gree, performances of dam and sire, 
and the appearance of a yearling are 
my guide.” : 

Berty Kerr’s greatest bargain? “ It 
is hard to say, I have had so many, 
but off-hand I would place The Bug 
high. I bought him for 700 guineas 
at Ballsbridge, and his owner refused 
60,000 guineas for him. The Bug won 
ten races, and he was unbeaten as a 
three-year-old.” 

The purchase of The Cob for only 
twenty-five guineas was another Kerr 
coup. The Cob was eventually sold 
for 6,000 guineas. 

—Daily Mail. 


Labour Chief 


Me. WILLIAM NORTON HAS BEEN UN- 

disputed leader of the Irish 
Labour Party for tweniy-six years. 
Born in Dublin in 1900, the Tanaiste 
was the eldest of a family of eight. 
He left the national school in Rath- 
mines before he was thirteen, and 
took his first job—as a telegraph mes- 
senger, at 3/6 a week. 

From then on, he was largely self- 
educated. He progressed by examina- 
tion to sorting clerk and telegraphist; 
but he had early realised the impor- 
tance of trade union work, and after 
holding several positions in his 
branch of the Post Office Workers’ 
Union, he became general secretary 
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Still Going Strong 
LYNN DoyLe, now living in 

retirement in Malahide, is 
still doing a “ bit of writing ”"— 
even in his eighty-third year. 
When he was seventy he wrote 
a full-length novel, Yesterday 
Morning, and on the eve of his 
eightieth birthday another was 
published with the title Back to 
Ballygullion. 

One of the best stories about 
the author is told by himself. A 
copy of a pamphlet he wrote on 
“True Temperance” reached a 
firm of wine producers in 
France. They were so pleased 
with it that they sent him a case 
of champagne. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 
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Of the union in 1923. At his job he 
was an usquestioned success. 

Mr. Norton has earned the reputa- 
tion in the Dail of being one of the 
hardest hitters in debate, and one of 
the most hard-working of Ministers. 
He has had some notakle successes, 
such as the bringing of Canadian 
capital to the Avoca mines, the com- 
pletion of the plan for an oil refinery 
at Cork, and the expansion of the 
Irish merchant fleet. 

In the committee room and at the 
negotiating table he is at his best. His 
energy, in spite of his bulk, seems 
endless; his small, intelligent eyes 
seem ever alert for the opening, the 
slip, the idea, that may provide a 
formula for agreement. 

—Irish Times. 
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Chippin’ and Chisellin’ 

OHN HAUGH AND IAN STUART ARE 

Ireland’s two leading carvers. Ian 
lives in the monastic seclusion of 
Glendalough; Haugh in the middle 
of Dublin suburban concrete . and 
double-decker buses. 

John Haugh’s “Sir John Barbirolli” 
is a departure from the usual por- 
traiture in stone or wood, The con- 
ductor’s hands weave near the head, 
giving an impression of an orches- 
tra’s presence. 

Like all good craftsmen—he pre- 
fers the word to artist—John is use- 
less around the house. “Can’t get 
him to drive in a nail,” says his wife 
Imelda. 

Despite the groans of artists that 
they can’t make a living here, this 
husband-and-wife combination pro- 
duce wood works that sell all over 
the world. 

John is a self-effacing, cheerful, 
stocky young man, who got his first 
break when his native Clare County 
Council gave him a scholarship to 
the carving school of the Benedictine 
monks in Glenstal. 


“T’ve been chippin’ and chisellin’ 
since I was ten years old,” he said. 
—Sunday Express 


Hurrah for Doreen 
[DDOREEN MADDEN, DUBLIN-BORN 

young Abbey actress, who has in 
the past rejected several offers from 
Hollywood, is to play the lead in 
John Ford’s screen production of 
The Last Hurrah. 

When Ford went along to see Is 
the Priest at Home? at the Abbey, 
he was intensely impressed by the 
actress—Doreen—in the réle of an 
elderly woman; he was determined 
to meet her. He discovered—not an 
old person—but a lovely girl capable 
of giving the interpretation which 
had “ foxed” him! 

He gave her the part of a nun in 
the Four Provinces Film, The Rising 
of the Moon, which was shot in the 
West of Ircland. He then signed her 
to star in this new Hollywood film. 

She will not, however, be lost to 
the Abbey. She will return there 
after this (and any succeeding films). 

—Nenagh Guardian. 





Man Bites Man 


F you pick up a starving dog and make him prosperous, he 
will not bite you; that is the principal difference between a 


dog and a man. 


—MArK TWAIN. 


MODERN jails have wireless, libraries, and even swimming 


baths. 


They are probably trying to attract a better class of people. 


—Dublin Opinion. 











A political boss and the game he played 


The Last Hurrah 


MILTON 


HE editor of the Boston Globe 

lifted the phone. He called 

eighty -two- year-old James 
Michael Curley, patriarch of the 
polls and for many years mayor of 
the city. 

The editor had a new novel on 
his desk—a novel about political 
life. Title: The Lest Hurrah. 
Author: Edwin O’Connor, a young 
Boston Irishman. Would Mr. Curley 
care to review it? 

“ Sure,” said Mr. Curley. 

The editor mailed him a copy of 
the book—with a cheque. The 
sequel was surprising. Both came 
back in a few days. There was also 
a curt note from the doughty octo- 
genarian. It said: “ The matter is 
in the hands of my attorneys.” 

Curley saw a strong resemblance 
between himself and Frank Skeffing- 
ton, who is the hero of the book. 

No more was heard about the 
libel suit. And for an odd reason. 

The Last Hurrah depicts an old- 
time political boss in a big American 
city. Frank Skeffington is vigorous, 
skilful, big-hearted, vengeful, mean, 
imaginative, cynical, humorous. He 
is a mixture of Santa Claus, Robin 
Hood and a Chinese warlord. Be- 
neath the roguery is a warm 
humanity and a host of likeable 
qualities. 

This amusing old scoundrel so 
caught the fancy of the reading 


GARDNER 


public that he became immensely 
popular. And what happened when 
the Democrats met to nominate 
delegates for the Presidential con- 
vention? One hundred and twenty- 
one votes were written in for the 
fictitious Frank Skeffington! 

Whereupon, James Michael Cur- 
ley declared: “ Those votes were 
meant for me!” And announced 
that he was thinking of returning 
to political life. 

Against the author of such a 
popular character he had no inclin- 
ation to press a suit for libel. 

When collecting background mate- 
rial for his novel, O’Connor came 
to Ireland, spoke with Irish poli- 
ticians, listened to debates in the 
Dail. He had wondered about Ire- 
land’s contribution to American 
politics. Was there any link between 
Irish politics today and the flam- 
boyant political scene of his hero’s 
yesterday? He found that there 
wasn’t. 

Frank Skeffington went into poli- 
tics because it was the quickest way 
out of the cellar and up the ladder. 
He does not deny this, nor does he 
forget that there are plenty of votes 
to be picked up back in the cellars 
of poverty—with new dentures, a 
pair of spectacles, some funeral 
money or a job. 

After a long reign as mayor, he 
decides in his old age to make a 
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THESE OLD BOYS HELD PEOPLE 


GOT interested in the political set-up of an American city when 

in the Coast Guard during the war,” said Edwin O'Connor. “ My 
station happened to be Boston. Before that | had been at Notre 
Dame with the sons of some Chicago politicians, and | suppose that 
started it. 

“ As | began thinking, it seemed to me that it was a wonderful 
time, the time of the eccentric in politics. It was both wonderful 
and not fully appreciated, mostly misunderstood. 

“Let's give an example. There was the time Curley came back 
from jail. A reporter for one of the New York papers went to 
cover this. The station was jammed by people who were out to see 
Curley. The reporter shook his head, went home and wrote a stern 
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article. He simply didn’t understand the appeal. 
“The young people nowadays lose sight of the fact that those 
old boys held people by personal loyalty alone. Now they are dying 
out, will not come back and belong to history.” 
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final bid for the city hall. Planning 
his campaign, he tells his friends 
there are only two points that really 


count. First: “ All Ireland must be 
free.” Second: “ Trieste belongs to 
Italy.” 

His broad face breaks into a 


chuckle. “ At the moment the first 
counts more than the second, but 
that’s only because the Italians were 
a little slow in getting to the boats. 
They're coming along fast now, 
though; in twenty years the Irish 
issue will be about as burning as 
that of Unhappy Ethiopia. Fortu- 
nately I don’t expect to be among 
those present at the time.” 

His speeches are classics of out- 
rageous irrelevance. 

“TI remember some years ago 
when I proposed building a public 
baths along the Strandway I was 
greeted with a chorus of recrimina- 
tions from the opposition party. 
They had a terrifying vision: hun- 
dreds of the poor would now be 
able to take baths regularly! For 
their part they want our poor to be 


—New York Times Magazine. 
noone 


like Frenchwomen. A_ French- 
woman, as you know, takes a bath 
but twice in her life: once when 
she enters it, amd once when she 
leaves it. In between times she uses 
talcum powder. It is a well-known 
fact that the Republicans have a 
vested interest in the talcum powder 
industry!” 

Skeffington is opposed by the 
power of bankers and merchant 
princes. A group of bankers 
threatens to stop housing loans if 
he is re-elected. He calls them up 
to the city hall—not to plead with 
them but to provoke them into some 
foolish act. 

“Whatever our difference may 
have been,” he tells them blandly, 
“ we are united, gentlemen, in what, 
when you come to think of it, is a 
very considerable accomplishment. 
We've all managed to stay out of 
jail!” 

Skeffington reads poetry every 
morning and professes to be a great 
book lover. His rivals, suspecting 
this is a bluff, send a well-known 
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literary newsman to interview him. 

“What kind of books do you 
read, Governor?” the reporter asks, 
a trifle sardonically. 

Skeffington closes his eyes as if 
to commune with the literary giants 
of the past. His answer is character- 
istically elusive. “ The great books.” 

The reporter is persistent. 
“Which great books, Governor?” 

The shrewd eyes open, the silver 
head is lifted, there is a dead-pan 
look on the face. “I don’t know 
whether you’d know them or not,” 
Skeffington says thoughtfully. “ The 
Bible, which is a book composed of 
two parts, commonly called the Old 
and the New Testaments. The 
poems and plays of Shakespeare, an 
Englishman. And during the winter 
months I also take the paper which 
you represent.” 

The reporter now becomes wary. 
“ Thanks for the compliment, Gov- 
ernor. I suppose there’s some special 
reason?” 

Skeffington nods. “ During the 
long winter months a glowing fire 
is welcome, and I have found froin 
long experience that your paper 
burns very well. Makes grand 
kindling. I don’t imagine, by the 
way, that most people are aware of 
that. If they were, your paper’s very 


small circulation might be substan- 
tially increased.” 

The -veteran, however, has run 
his last race. He is out of date. He 
has played the old game too long 
and the Irish have changed too 
much. He underestimates the power 
of later arrivals in his city, Jews, 
Italians and others. He  under- 
estimates the effect of radio and tele- 
vision on his rolling oratory. 

Above all, perhaps, he does not 
recognise that Roosevelt’s New Dea! 
has swept the ground from under 
his feet. A new generation has not 
the same need for the kindly bribes 
on which his power was built. 

A new mayor takes over the 
city hall: a well-swept, handsome, 
decent young man with a nice, tele- 
genic family’ and a nice, friendly 
dog, also =» aor who is specially 
rented for homely broadcasts. 

The Last Hurrah brings down 
the curtain on an era in American 
political life. The day of that par- 
ticular type of boss is over. It was 
an era which had good qualities as 
well as bad. 

One thing, it would appear, has 
not changed. The Irish are still a 
power in the land. 

Frank Skeffington’s successor is 
young Kevin McCluskey. 





PD® you wish to find out the really sublime? Repeat the Lord’s 


Prayer. 


—NAPOLEON. 


Sort-soap can be used to get tight rings off fingers. It can 
also be used to put rings on fingers, 
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His plots unroll like a ribbon; and his phrases tell at once in the 
corners of the gallery 


Life in a School 
For Scandal 


J. B. PRICE 


not new, but even fresh, about 

the author of The School for 
Scandal? It may be doubted; and 
yet one is always the better for a walk 
in the morning air—a medicine 
which may be taken over and over 
again without any sense of same- 
ness, or any failure of its invigorat- 
ing quality. 

There is a pervading wholesome- 
ness in the writings of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan—a vernal pro- 
perty that soothes and refreshes in 
a way of which no other has ever 
found the secret. 

It is good to retreat now and then 
beyond earshot of the introspective 
confidences of modern literature, 
and to lose ourselves in the gracious 
worldliness of Sheridan. 

Here was a healthy, hearty Irish- 
man, so genuine that he need not 
ask whether he was genuine or no, 
so sincere as quite to forget his own 
sincerity, so truly pious that bk. 
could be happy in the best wor'd 
that God chose to create, so humane 
that he loved even the foibles of his 
kind. 

_He did not waste time in con- 
sidering whether his age were good 
or bad, but quietly taking it for 


C AN anyone hope to say anything, 


granted as the best that ever was, 
or ever could be for him, has left us 
an interesting picture of contem- 
porary life scattered through his 
plays. 

Few playwrights since Shake- 
speare have had a surer instinct for 
the theatre; and we easily forgive 
his faults, and think of his rapidity, 
his coruscation, his Irish good sense, 
and the extraordinary burnish of his 
diction. 

He gains before the world, not 
only by his wit, which though more 
obvious is still wonderful and by 
his open generosity of temper, but 
because he makes everything easy. 
His plots unroll! like a ribbon; and 
his phrases tell at once in the 
corners of the gallery. 

Sheridan is one of the authors 
who work hard in order to seem 
easy; in prose, to lead up to an 
epigram; in verse, to be smooth and 
sliding, and to tinkle agreeably; and 
in both kinds, to save all trouble to 
the voice, to practise in full vowels 
and avoid gritty consonants, and to 
find a rhythm that will stay in the 
mind’s ear and memory. 

These aims are always felt in his 
verses, in his dialogue, and in his 
oratory. Only, there is less trace left 


Condensed from the Contemporary Review 
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HERIDAN died on the 7th July, 1816, in extreme poverty, but 
was given a magnificent funeral in Westminster Abbey. He 


reflected the life of every day 
compound of human nature wit 


as it is made up of that curious 
manners. 


“And if character can be divined from works, he was a good 
man, genial, sincere, hearty, temperate of mind, more wise, perhaps, 
for this world than the next, but thoroughly humane and friendly 


with God and men.” 


He had entered the Monastery of Letters, and as a consequence 
taken the Vow of Poverty, but he had also brought into many 
hearts the cheerful sound of the voice of Love and Comfort. He 
continues to live in his “ School for Scandal ”. 


—j. B. Price. 
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of effort in the verse—however con- 
ventional the form—than in the 
prose. Here Sheridan does not try 
to conceal his labour, but offers us 
instead the pleasure of his artifice. 
He knows that here at least he does 
not seem easy; but he does not care, 
nor do we. 

To have written such a play as 
The Rivals at the age of twenty-four 
is a feat, though on a smaller scale, 
that reminds us of the prodigy of 
the Pickwick Papers. Sheridan could 
already put new blood into very old 
and weary types. Macklin and others 
had shown many a bawling facetious 
Irishman; but Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
is of another caste. He does not talk 
loud; his essence is gravity not 
bluster; and the serious business of 
his life is the duecllo—a business 
which Sheridan himself had already 
good reason to understand. 

Sheridan is original, not in the 
sense that he thinks and says what 
nobody ever thought and said be- 
fore, and what nobody can ever 
think and say again, but because he 
is always delightfully fresh, because 
he sets before us the world as it 
honestly appeared to him, and not 
a world as it seemed proper to cer- 
tain people that it ought to appear. 





The Rivals is one of the freshest 
comedies in English. 

There are two themes carefully 
knitted together in The School for 
Scandal. The story of the Teazles 
would make a play by itself; but 
then there would be no background, 
and no feeling that the Blatant 
Beast, or a herd of such beasts, is 
waiting to leap out and devour the 
Scandal 


The “school”, on the other 
hand, would not make a play by 
itself, unless something happened to 
set its tongues to work. Besides, its 
personages, even Mrs. Candour, are 
hardly personages at all, but types 
or even labels; although clamouring 
together, they may be fancifully 
thought to make one many-headed 
creature. 

Moore, in his Memoir, discusses 
at length the evolution and manipvu- 
lation of the two themes. If unity is 
required, there is the unity of atmo- 
sphere. The Teazies and Surfaces 
move in an air which is thick with 
detraction. Native to that air is 
Joseph, who unites the two portions 
of the comedy. 

And these are admirably con- 
nected when the scandal-mongers, 
in the very frenzy of a concoction 
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which deludes themselves, kill off 
Sir Peter in the imaginary duel; and 
when Crabtree, the realist of the 
party, knows exactly what happened 
to Sir Peter’s bullet : — 

“ What is very extraordinary, the 
ball struck against a little bronze 
Pliny that stood over the fireplace, 
grazed out of the window at a right 
angle, and wounded the postman, 
wo was just coming to the door 
with a double letter from North- 
amptonshire.” 

The double letter clinches the 
story; it must be true, and y 
the dead Sir Peter walks aged 
The School for Scandal, even 
when read, makes a single impres- 
sion; and in the theatre no jar is 
noticed at all. 

Sheridan was an orator, and an 
Irish orator; and rhetoric and 
studious cadence surrounded him. 

There are many witnesses to the 
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transporting effect of his oratory, 
which Macaulay does not exagger- 
ate. His speeches are often extant 
only in the third person, or m sum- 
maries, or in differing versions, and 
are extremely difficult to judge as 
literature. The opening address on 
Hastings and the “ Begum speech ” 
are the most famous examples and 
we can, with an effort, fancy our- 
selves the hearers. 

Sheridan’s power of marshalling 
his facts, his sympathy with the 
oppressed, his passionate convic- 
tion, and his dramatic skill, are all 
apparent. Much of the matter is 
hard forensic or parliamentary argu- 
ment, lightened by witty flourishes 
and sarcasm. But they have not the 
weight of intellect behind them that 
is latent even in Burke’s most 
furious sallies. Sheridan, as a master 
of prose, is to be judged by his 
dramas. 


That Kind of Woman 


MAN wanted to buy a riding horse for his wife, and the 
stable owner was showing him what he had. He finally 
brought out a rather spirited animal, and the man noticed that 
this horse required a firm hand and constant watching. “ Do 
you think this is a suitable horse for a woman?” the prospec- 
tive buyer asked doubtfully. 
“Well, I think a woman could handle the horse,” said the 
owner. “ But I’d hate to be married to the woman who could!” 


A LANGUAGE that is whistled, not spoken, flourishes in the 
Canary Islands. On hilly Gomera, people communicate by 
whistling across long distances. 
The whistler conveys his message by a series of higher and 
lower tones, pauses, intonations and stresses. 


—Curragh Bulletin. 
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Will this Belfast girl be the first woman to jump the 6-ft. bar? 


Anything They Can Do, 
Thelma Does Better 


MacDONALD DALY 


ExT door to the trim Belfast 

villa that is the home of Thelma 

Hopkins is a rough, sloping 
field. In one corner lie sheets of cor- 
rugated iron—bent, rusting. 

They’re worth a second look. 
Beneath the iron sheets is a sanded 
pit. And it was here, seven years 
ago, that Thelma—tipped to win a 
gold medal at Melbourne and to 
become the first woman in the 
world to top the 6-ft. barrier—con- 
quered the mysteries of the “ western 
roll” and the “ straddle ” over the 
high bar to make her a champion 
jumper. 

Thelma’s athletic future was first 
spotted when she was a baby. Art 
two, she was walking like an athlete. 
“On her toes: different to other 
children,” explains her mother. 

At twelve, she took part in a 
school long jump. “The teachers 
didn’t even bother to measure her 
winning jump,” her mother recalls, 
“ but I could see it was something 
remarkable. I measured it. It was 
more than fifteen feet—a lot more 
than most boys of that age could 
jump.” 

Thelma’s parents contacted Franz 
Stampfl, the unconventional Aus- 
trian who coached Roger Bannister. 


He taught Thelma, in Belfast, the 
technique of high jump, long jump 
and hurdles. 

Soon after Stampfi started the 
coaching, Thelma and her father 
climbed the fence of their garden 
and into the adjoining field. Here 
was an ideal spot to erect a high- 
jump stand and dig the landing-pit. 
Permission was given. Mr. Hopkins 
started digging—and Thelma started 
practising. 

And at sixteen, Thelma travelled 
to Helsinki to compete in the last 
Olympics. 

“Should Thelma specialise?” 
Most coaches would have answered 
“yes”. Not Stampfl. 

“Play every game you like,” he 
told Thelma. “ Run, jump, hurdle, 
play hockey, throw the javelin.” 

So in the winter Thelma plays 
hockey—left-inner to her sister's 
right-inner. 

Because she took Stampfi at his 
word about her other sports as well, 
Thelma is the best all-rounder in 
these islands. During the past sum- 
mer she long-jumped 20 ft., did the 
80-yd. hurdles in 11.2 seconds, 
threw the javelin 113 ft. 3 in. and 
high-jumped a fraction under § ft. 
9 in. 


Condensed from Illustrated 
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No event at the Olympics is 
harder to win than the high jump. 
Alan Paterson, the Scot, who broke 
the British record with 6 ft. 7} in., 
once told me: 

“ A man has to give his maximum 
performance at a given moment on 
a given day, and with so many dis- 
tractions, that isn’t easy for a 
jumper.” 

But university student Thelma 
Hopkins has schooled herself to an 
attitude of mind that is impervious 
to distraction. 

I can never watch her prepare for 
the run-up to her high jump or 
long jump without remembering a 
Japanese who won the hop-step-and- 
leap at the 1936 Olympics. 

It was his last leap. He paced his 
run-up, making a mark half-way so 
that he would be sure he was going 
smoothly, to take-off on the right 
foot. 

Then, while we in the stands 
could have counted twenty, he stood 
silent and tense on his mark, nerv- 
ing himself for the supreme effort, 
divorcing himself from al! the noise 


and colour of the stadium, intent 
only on the fusion of mind and 
muscle in which one inch might be 
the margin between victory and de- 
feat. It was the moment of dedica- 
tion. 

Thelma Hopkins, on her big days, - 
does the same thing. The long, long 
pause before the supreme effort . . . 
the detachment from all about her. 

There was a wonderful example 
of this during the weekend I visited 
her. 

She was jumping at a Belfast 
sports meeting and the bar had been 
raised to § ft. 8 in. Just as she 
started her run-up, the loudspeaker 
began to blare out the result of 
some earlier event. Thelma ran on, 
and soared over the bar. 

An official hurried forward to 
apologise to her for the noise of the 
announcement. It may have put her 
off. 

“ Announcement?” said Thelma. 
“What announcement? I didn’t 
hear anything.” 

Of such single-mindedness is a 
champion made. 


YOUNGSTER stood gazing intently at his father’s visitor, a 
homely man of large proportions. At length the portly one 
becoming a bit embarrassed, said: 
“Well, my boy, what are you looking at me for?” 
“Why,” replied the boy, “Daddy told Mother that you 


were a self-made man.” 


“ Quite right,” said the gratified guest. “I am a self-made 


man.” 


“But what did you make yourself like that for?” asked the 


boy, with considerable surprise. 


—Efficiency Magazine. 


SINcE it takes sixty-five face muscles to make a frown and 
only thirteen to produce a smile, isn’t it a pity to waste so 


much energy? 








Scientific Facts About 
Drink 


JOHN C. FORD 


ODERATE quantities of alco- 

holic beverages are not poison- 

ous. Even when moderate 
amounts are drunk regularly, there 
is no scientific evidence that it is 
bad for one’s health or shortens life. 
The concentration of alcohol in the 
system is never high enough to do 
direct damage to brain cells or to 
other tissue. 

On the other hand, alcoholic 
beverages offer no positive contribu- 
tion to health that cannot be 
supplied by other and better means, 
and do not increase one’s strength 
and vigour. 

There is no evidence to show 
that moderate drinkers live longer 
than abstainers. 

Alcoholic beverages generally have 
high calorific values. A glass of 
whiskey contains about 100 calories, 
a bottle of beer about 190 calories, 
and a bottle of ale about 225. A 
three-ounce glass of port wine has 
about 150 calories, and of white 
wine, about seventy-five calories. 

But the alcohol calories in these 
drinks, unlike the calories of fats and 
carbohydrates, can be used only as 
fuel. They are burned to produce 


energy, cannot be stored for future 
use, and cannot repair or build up 
tissue. 

Spirits have very little food value 
in addition to the alcohol they con- 
tain. Whiskey, for instance, is more 
than ninety-nine and one-half per 
cent. water and alcohol. Beer and 
wine contain more food elements of 
a useful kind. 

Alcohol has none of the vitamins 
or minerals essential to health. 

The excessive use of alcohol leads 
to bodily ailments. Heavy drinkers 
generally neglect other food. 

A person who gets half his 
calories from alcohol over a period 
of a week may have considerable 
energy, but, because of the serious 
deficiency of vitamins and minerals, 
he may become severely ill. 

The same vitamin deficiency 
accounts for some of the so-called 
diseases of alcoholism, such as beri- 
beri and pellagra. 

Cirrhosis of the liver occurs in 
heavy drinkers more frequently than 
it occurs in the general population. 
It is a mistake, however, to think 
that all cirrhosis of the liver is due 
to alcoholic excess. 


Condensed from Man Takes a Drink. Burns and Oates. 6s. 
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Scientific research has not shown 
that alcohol is a direct cause of liver 
damage, stomach ulcers, tuber- 
culosis, cancer, or kidney diseases. 
But heavy drinkers often neglect 
hygiene and dict, and are in poor 
physical shape. When disease comes 
along, they are easy targets. 

People who are just beginning to 
drink, those who drink infrequently, 
and those who have learned to drink 
with moderation are in no imme- 
diate danger of physiological ill- 
effects. But they should be aware of 
certain dangers which are connected 
with any kind of drinking. 

One of the commonest fallacies, 
scientifically disproved, is: “I can 
drive better after I've had a few 
drinks.” The effect of alcchol is 
sometimes unpredictable. One can- 
not be sure how great it will be. 

The use of alcohol to bolster up 
morale, to escape from boredom or 
loneliness, to make up for per- 
sonality defects, to overcome shy- 
ness, to soothe mental pains and 
anxieties, involves subtle dangers. 

It is an insidious, false friend. 
The master’s crutch soon becomes 
the master’s master. 

Alcohol is not a stimulant; it is 
a depressant or narcotic, and will 
put anyone to sleep if taken in suffi- 
ciently large amounts. 

It affects the higher brain centres 
first, and depresses or sedates them. 
Inhibitions are released and animal 
spirits, which would otherwise be 
held in check, are allowed to display 
themselves. 

Unlike other foods, alcohol re- 
quires no digestion and passes 
directly through the walls of the 
stomach and small intestine into the 


blood stream. Absorbed and diluted 
by the fluids of the body, it forms 
a small proportion of the total fluid 
in the ‘body. 

A concentration of more than 
0.05 per cent. will have noticeable 
effects on most peopie; a concentra- 
tion of 0.15 per cent. will make most 
people intoxicated. 

When the concentration reaches 
0.4 per cent. the most experienced 
drinkers will pass out. At 0.5 per 
cent. there is danger of death from 
deep anzsthesia. 

No one, man or beast, survives 
0.7 per cent. When the concentra- 
tion reaches this point, and often 
sooner, the nerves that control 
breathing are paralysed and the per- 
son dies of asphyxiation. 

It is a mistaken idea that alcohol 
in the blood stream directly irritates 
or damages the tissue, the seminal 
glands, the brain cells, and so on. 

The alcohol never reaches a high 
enough concentration to do this kind 
of damage. But strong whiskey (e.g. 
50 per cent. alcohol) may irritate 
the membrances of the throat or 
stomach by direct contact. 

Alcohol begins to be absorbed 
into the blood stream as soon as it 
reaches the stomach, although the 
greater part of the alcohol is 
absorbed only when it reaches the 
intestines. It is absorbed more slowly 
if the stomach is full. 

People sometimes eat butter to 
slow up the effects of drinking, but 
bread, meat, and milk are more 
effective than fats. A full stomach 
will not prevent a person from be- 
coming drunk if he continues to 
drink. 

Most people would behave quite 
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drunkenly at 0.3 per cent., and any- 
one will lose consciousness at a con- 
centration of 0.4 per cent. 

The state of intoxication depends 
on many psychological factors as 
well as on the percentage of alcohol 
in the blood stream. Some people 
can learn not to show the effects of 
drinking until they have taken con- 
siderable amounts. 

Scientists cannot discover a phy- 
siological tolerance to alcohol which 
is comparable to the tolerance pro- 
duced by the regular use of drugs. 

A person who takes a drug (e.g. 
morphine), builds up a tolerance for 
it, so that it takes larger and larger 
amounts of the same drug to pro- 
duce the same physiologic. effect. 
This is not true of alcohol; at least 
not to any comparable degree. 

Many people can be correctly de- 
scribed as under the influence of 
liquor (and the ability to drive a 
car is impaired considerably in most 
people), with concentrations ranging 
from 0.05 per cent. to 0.15 per 
cent. Over 0.15 per cent., many 
people can be fairly described as 
intoxicated, even though not alto- 
gether drunk. 

Some legs! and medical authori- 
ties are in favour of fixing these 
amounts as somewhat arbitrary stan- 
dards for courtroom purposes. 

Those whose blood shows 0.05 
per cent. or less are presumed to be 
sober, with more than 0.05 per cent. 


up to 0.15 per cent. they are pre- 
sumed to be under the influence, 
and with more than 0.1§ per cent. 
they are presumed to be intoxicated. 

How much drinking does it take 
to raise the blood alcehol above 0.05 
per cent. ? 

A man of average weight who 
drinks one large whiskey, one cock- 
tail, or two bottles of beer, on an 
empty stomach, even if he drinks it 
all down at once, will not produce 
a concentration above 0.0§ per cent. 
He could drink twice these amounts 
on a full stomach without going 
above 0.05 per cent. 

If the same man drinks two glasses 
of whiskey or two cocktails on an 
empty stomach, the concentration 
may reach a maximum slightly 
above 0.05 per cent. but will fall to 
this level or below inside an hour. 
After three, it takes two or three 
hours to fall to 0.05 per cent.; after 
four, five to six hours; after five, 
about eight hours. 

A concentration of 0.05 per cent. 
does not necessarily imply tipsy be- 
haviour or an appearance of partial 
intoxication. Sometimes it does, 
often it does not. 

It does imply, however, a slowing 
up of reaction time and other de- 
pressant effects which make a per- 
son driving a car a poorer risk. The 
drinker may be the last to recog- 
nise these effects because of the 
deceptive influence of the alcohol. 


Me 


YOu can’t build up a reputation on what you are going to do. 


—HEnrY Forp. 


A Man likes his wife to be clever enough to appreciate his 
cleverness and stupid enough to admire it. 





A lump of might have 
given me 2 Derby winner 


People I Met on My 


Irish Journey 


HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 


. Jim MAGENNIS PRESIDED AT MY 
lecture on the Problems of Popu- 
lation in the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. 
This was our last meeting. Jim 
Magennis died in 1940 at the age of 
fifty. He died from overwork and 
emphysema. Emphysema is dilatation 
of the lungs, and this I think had 
been caused by gymnastics in middle 
life. He had a large practice and 
often visited patients after midnight. 
His health broke down at the Final 
Examination in Medicine in 1940. He 
was one of the two Irish examiners 
in medicine. The external examiner 
was appointed by the Royal College 
of Physicians in London. 

After a morning’s work the three 
examiners went to lunch at the 
Shelbourne Hotel. Here Magennis 
accused his Irish colleague of having 
been unfair to one of the students. 
Magennis became very excited, 

The external examiner, Dr. Lang- 
don Brown, put his hand on the 
other Irishman’s knee and said 
gently: “Take him home. It’s Ben- 
zedrine.” That was a brilliant diagno- 
sis, because in 1940 the toxic effects 
of Benzedrine, “the Happy Drug”, 
were not well known. Magennis was 
taken to St. Vincent’s Hospital. He 


died at 70 Merrion Square, His life 
was insured for £50,000. 

Magennis had never married. His 
father when dying had asked his twe 
sons which of them would promise 
to look after their mother. Ned was 
already married, and Jim gave the 
promise. ,. . They are all dead now. 


“THERE'S NO REASON WHY YOU 

should not own a racehorse,” 
Dr. Harry Rutherford, of Finglas, 
told me. “If it wasn’t unlucky I'd 
give you one of mine as a present, 
but you can buy the fastest of my 
foals.” 

“How would I know which was 
the fastest?” 

“That’s easy. Tomorrow morning 
after breakfast put a handful of lump 
sugar in your pocket. Go to the field 
and make friends with the foals. Give 
each a lump of sugar. Then whea 
they know you, appear one day at 
the far end of the field. Hold out 
your hand and they’ll come galloping 
to you. Choose the one that gets to 
you first. Then come over to the 
yearling sales and buy the horse.” 

“What would it cost?” 

“I won’t bid against you. Less 
than £100.” (This was in 1936.) 


Condensed from Irish Journey. Geoffrey Bles, London. 15s. 
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“And what then?” 

“You take it back to England, 
enter it for the Derby, and have it 
trained.” 

“T can’t afford the training.” 

“Of course you could. You have 
six children. All are at boarding- 
schools. A horse would not cost you 
more than a child. Besides, it wilh pay 
for itself. If it wins a couple of 
races as a two-year-old it has paid 
fox itself. The Derby will give you 
something like £20,000. But that’s 
nothing to what you'll make out of 
stud fees.” 

At 2 a.m. I was very happy. I had 
won the Derby and was living in 
affluence on the stud fees. Next 
morning I slept late, and after break- 
fast I forgot to put a handful of lump 
sugar in my pocket. 


PX 1953 I WAS INVITED TO SPEAK ON 

any subject of my choosing in the 
Mansion House, Dublin. The invita- 
tion was from the Committee of 
Vexilla Regis. 

This association consists of men 
who at the seminary found they had 
mo vocation for the priesthood. Such 
men are worthy of admiration. The 
priest without a vocation has a life of 
misery and if he breaks his vows, 
especially the vow of chastity, may 
expect no mercy from the Iaity. 

The aim of Vexilla Regis is to find 
employment for young men who have 
discovered in good time their lack of 
vocation for the priesthood. This is a 
work of charity. Too often the young 
man is abandoned by parents and 
ostsacised by relatives. They may 
have scrimped and saved to pay his 
fees. They have got nothing for their 
money except 2 “ spoiled priest ”. 


The President of Vexilla Regis was 
the Assistant Commissioner of Police. 
I accepted their imvitation with 
pleasure. 

I think the microphone has done 
much to destroy the art of public 
speaking. It limits your movements 
and you cannot forget its existence. 
The hall in which I was now speak- 
ing had once heard the voice of 
Daniel O’Connell, the Irish Libera- 
tor. He had no microphone. In reply 
to the vote of thanks I told them a 
story of Daniel O’Connell. 

On a visit to the U.S.A. O’Connell 
was addressing a great open-air mecet- 
ing at Philadelphia. To this meeting 
had come a political opponent from 
Boston. He tried to interrupt the 
meeting by shouting “ Louder, 
louder ”. O’Connell paid no attention 
until he reached his peroration, which 
was as follows: 

“ And now, my fellow countrymen, 
I come to the end of what I fear has 
been a long and tedious speech 
louder] to which you have listened 
with that courtesy [louder] and con- 
sideration you have always shown 
me [louder, louder]. And as I gaze 
on this vast assembly I seem to see 
a still vaster assembly when on the 
Last Day the Recording Ange! lays 
down the pen and the Book of Ages 
is closed. I hear the words in a voice 
of thunder—* Heaven and Earth shall 
pass away but My word shal! not 
pass.’ Then in the Infinite Silence, 
when a Universe shall meet its God, 
I hear the voice of a darned 
skunk from Boston yelling ‘ louder, 
louder ’.” 


WHEN HE HEARD THAT I WAS WRIT- 
ing on my visit to Mount St. 
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PEOPLE I MET ON 


Joseph, Roscrea, the Lord Abbot 
asked me to correct two popular 
myths about the Trappists. 

The first is that Trappists are 
vowed to silence. They are not. With- 
in the monastery there is a strict rule 
of silence. There is a difference be- 
tween a vow and a rule. It is one 
thing to break a rule, but much more 
serious to break a vow, because a 
vow has been made to God. 

Moreover, those whose duty means 
dealing with the general public are 
dispensed from the Rule of Silence. 
Thus the Father and Brothers who 
look after the public in the guest- 
house may talk to their heart’s con- 
tent, and are usually excellent con- 
versationalists. Again a few Trappists 
who form a small community in a 
parish where they are doing paro- 
chial work are dispensed from the 
Rule of Silence. 

The second myth is that every 
Trappist digs his own grave. No 
Trappist has ever been ordered, or 
even allowed, to dig his own grave. 

“ Here,” said the Lord Abbot, “ our 
community numbers 120. Imagine 
the state of these grounds if everyone 
was allowed to dig his own grave.” 
The place would certainly be a 
death-trap on a dark night. 


PROrEssoR Conor O’MALLEY TOLD 

me that 160 years ago an attempt 
had been made to use the Cursing 
Stones against his grandfather, who 


was a large grazier. A Mr. X had. 


asked the blacksmith to use the 
stones. The blacksmith, who lived at 
Maumeen-a-gowan, in the Maum 
Valley, refused. 

Some days later Mr. X called at 
the smithy and gave the blacksmith 
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a drink of poisoned potecen. The 
blacksmith died. There was an iéa- 
quest but no post-mortem. The ver- 
dict was death from natural causes, 
but the people believed he had been 


To make Cursing Stones you place 
twelve stones in a circle like the 
hours of a clock. Working anti- 
clockwise you then turn each stone, 
and as you turn it you say the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards and ask the Devil 
to curse your enemy. In the Irish 
language this practice is called 
“ Turning the flagstones”. That is a 
euphemism for this nefarious piece 
of Black Magic. 

Cursing Stones were used against 
an English warship, the Wasp, sunk 
by running on the rocks off Tory 
Island, Co. Donegal, on 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1884. The ship had been sent 
to overawe the islanders into paying 
rates. They turned the Clocha Breaca 
(“ Speckled Stones”) agaimst the 
ship, and sure enough she was 
wrecked and lay there derelict for 
fifty years. 


‘THE HILLS AROUND THE LAKES OF 

Killarney are well-wooded with 
pine, yew and hawthorn trees. Near 
the water are bushes of rhododen- 
drons and junipers. Between these is 
an overgrowth of ferns, foxgloves, 
butterwort, harebells, the Rose of 
Sharon, London Pride and many 
other flowers. 

In the undergrowth was spurge. This 
is one of the euphorbiaceae, and the 
stem when cut exudes a white milky 
fluid, as from a dandelion. 

These stems are placed in a bag 
and bruised with stones. The bag is 
then sunk into a pool in the river. 
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The fish are paralysed and float to 
the surface belly upwards. 


Lor> DONERAILE SHOWED ME HIS 
workroom in Doneraile Court, Co. 


meeting of their Lodge. One night 
when they were all in the room a 
slight noise was heard behind the 
curtain. 

The Masons investigated and found 
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Cork. This was a room to the right behind the curtain the Honourable 
of the entrance. One-eighth of the Elizabeth St. Leger, a daughter of 
room was partitioned by a curtain. the house. She had heard their 
Behind the curtain a stair led down secrets. So they made her a Mason. 
to a door which gave entrance from I used to think she was the only 
the yard. woman Mason, but I heard a similar 

Up these stairs the Doneraile Free- story of a girl who lived in a large 
masons used to go for the weekly house near Cobh. 


Bing’s Problem 

DID some work on The Bells of St. Mary’s and got to study 

Bing Crosby pretty closely. He’s always overcluttered with 
callers, could be buried alive in business. He brushes it off; 
spends between-scenes on the "phone talking horse-racing or 
wise-cracking all over the sets. 

I'll always remember when they filmed that scene in “ St. 
Mary’s ” where Father O’Malley was seeing Sister Benedict 
off to the sanatorium. Sad stuff, you may remember. At the 
end of his lines, while the cameras were still turning, Bing, 
with mock gravity, added: “Oh, come on back, sister .. . 
we’ve got matzos with dinner.” That broke up everything. 

In more serious moments Bing often questioned whether he 
should have played Father O’Malley. No particular reason 
but mightn’t some people question whether he was worthy? 

Spencer Tracy felt the same about playing Father Flanagan 
of Boys Town. Mrs. Tracy told me he once got a letter of 
criticism. He was about to reply that he never again would 
appear on the screen wearing “the cloth”, when she asked 
him if it mightn’t be wiser to settle his own problems as to 
worthiness instead of listening to others. 

—WILLiaM H. Moorinc in Boston Pilot. 


- Brcw,” said Denis, timidly, “did ye ever think o’ 
marryin’?” 

“ Sure, now,” replied Brigid, looking demurely at her shoe, 
“the subject has never entered my mind.” 

“Then it’s sorry I am,” said Denis, as he started to leave 
the room. 

“One minute, 
thinkin’.” 


Denis,” valled Brigid. “Ye’ve set me 
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* Humour is where you find it 


DC sh che Mey, 











Cold War in Rome 


"THE TRADITIONAL CONGRATULATORY 

call by a diplomat on a newly- 
created Cardinal is called a visita 
di calore. High dignitaries in Rome, 
such as heads of diplomatic missions, 
have to be received in person and 
conduct a conversation with the 
Cardinal, the length of which is 
graded according to rank. 

In 1925 a newly-created Irish 
Cardinal had chosen to hold his 
reception at the Irish College. The 
British Minister’s worry was that we 
of the British Legation were not on 
calling terms with the Rector of the 
Irish College, and Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions were officially not very cordial 
or intimate. 

The Minister, Sir Odo Theophilus 
Russell, agreed with me that the 
Irish College and the Cardinal in 
question would not show any critical 
feelings they might have, and that 
every courtesy would be shown. 
This, in fact, occurred; a polite, 
formal conversation took place be- 
tween Sir Odo and the Cardinal. 

Later on much greater cordiality 
came to prevail, and when the Mini- 
ster—then Sir Henry Chilton—went 
to call on another newly-appointed 
Irish Cardinal the talk was, as I can 
testify, about their respective golf 
handicaps. 

—Sir ALEC RANDALL, Vatican 
Assignment (Heinemann. 


21/-). 


Memory Failed Him, But . . 
[N MY FORTY-FIVE YEARS OR SO IN 

politics I have gained a reputation 
—sometimes embellished beyond 
the hard facts—for remembering 
names and using them. I have cer- 
tainly made a point of it, but not 
for any coldly cynical reasons. I am 
truly interested in meeting and 
knowing people. 

But despite some of the stories 
that go around, my memory is not 
and never has been infallible. It can 
go blank at an awkward moment, 
like anybody’s. 

i few years ago, at the Willard 
in Washington, I ran into the late 
Arthur Sinnott, then editor of The 
Newark News. I had known him for 
years and at once remembered 
everything about him—except his 
first name. He must have sensed it, 
because he started to have a little 
fun with me. Our conversation went 
something like this, with me starting 
off : 

“ Hello, there. How’s business?” 

“What business?” 

“ The newspaper business.” 

“ What newspaper business?” 

“Why, The Newark News, of 
course.” 

“Hmm. Well, fine; everything’s 
fine.” 

“Good. I saw your brother a 
week or so ago. He’s looking well.” 

“ What brother?” 

“Why, John, of course.” 
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He was baftied but not defeated. 
He finally sad: “Look, Jim, let’s 
quit this fooling around. You don’t 
remember my first name, do you?” 
I confessed that I had not remem- 
bered his name up until the moment 
I said: “Why, John, of course,” 
for as I said “ John ” it came to me 
that this man’s name was Arthur. 
John had been postmaster of Newark 
in my day as Postmaster General, 
and saying “John” brought the 
name of Arthur to my mind. We 
had a good laugh together. 

But almost precisely a year later 
at almost precisely the same spot I 
ran into him again. Only this time I 
started off with :“ Come on, Arthur, 
let’s quit this fooling around. How 
are things on The Newark News?” 

—JameEs A. Farvey in the New 

York Times. 


Blasket Tea Party 
As O CROHAN, IN HIS BOOK, 
The Islandman, tells a sly, ironic 
tale about the chests of tea that 
were washed ashore on the Blaskets. 
Nobody knew what the stuff was, 
so the islandmen salvaged the chests 
“ fined all round inside with lead as 
bright as a shilling”, and dumped 
the contents in the sea. 

But one man brought a supply of 
the unknown stuff back to his wife. 
Now, his ingenious woman had two 
petticoats ready for dyeing. Up to 
then, the women had always used 
wood for dyeing. 

But this woman, -with the power 
of observation born of sharp neces- 
sity, experimented with a strong in- 
fusion of the wrecked tea, and it 
worked perfectly. She gloated about 
it to her neighbours, and she also 


boasted that, boiled with a litric 
meal, it was fattening her two pigs 
to perfection. 

“ Wisha, ruin and decay on the 
man that mever brought home a 
grain of it,” cried her railing crony, 
and that day and night she made life 
hideous for her unlucky husband 
who had jettisoned the treasure. 

“ She made him so savage in the 
end that the neighbours had to come 
and separate them. Next morning 
the husband bestirred himself. He 
pretended that he was going to 
Dingle to get meal for the pigs. He 
never stopped till he reached the 
town. 

“ Some relations paid his fare, and 
he’s never come back since.” 

—R. W. J. in the Church of 
Ireland Gazette. 


The Miller’s Daughter 


| DID NOT TAKE THE NAME OF Many 

Pickford till I was thirteen years 
old, and then only at the insistence 
of David Belasco, the producer. My 
real name is Gladys Smith. 

I took the name by which I have 
long been known to the public from 
my Irish grandfather, John Pick- 
ford Hennessey, who came of a 
comparatively rich family from 
Tralee, County Kerry. My grand- 
mother was also born in Tralee, but 
she was a miller’s daughter and very 

r. 
Had the two of them remained in 
Ireland they would never have met; 
they moved in entirely different 
social worlds. They met in Quebec, 
Canada, fell instantly in love and 
were married. 

When my _ great-grandmother 


Hennessey received the news of 


















“ What of it? 


their marriage, she disowned her 
son and never spoke to him again. 
It was she who bequeathed the name 
of “ Pickford ” to my grandfather. 

Grandma Hennessey was Cathe- 
rine Faeley before she married. In 
Tralee, she had lived the simple 
life of an Irish village girl of a cen- 
tury ago. She was the pride of the 
Faeleys in the vaunted Irish art of 
twisting a commonplace into a 
humorous tale. She had a fabulous 
memory and was a side-splitting 
mimic. These talents she passed on 
to mother. 

I shall never forget one expres- 
sion that remained in the family 
like a cherished heirloom: “ I won’t 
stop now till I make a show of 
meself with clothes.” The story be- 
hind that saying is worth retelling. 

The time of one of the great 
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"Twas your people that sold Manhattan Island to a 
Dutchman for a string of beads!” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


droughts had come, and the Faeleys 
decided to send their daughter 
Catherine to Canada, taking advan- 
tage of the free passage provided 
by the English Government. 

Grandma Hennessey had never 
owned a new dress in her whole 
life, only the perennial hand-me- 
downs of the family, and there she 
was being bundled off to Canada 
with hardly a presentable stitch to 
her back. 

So my great-grandmother Facley 
went on a spending binge one day 
and paid an itinerant pedlar fifty 
cents apiece for two lengths of 
cottom. Then she sat herself down 
and made Catherine two dresses. 
The moment one of them was 
finished, Catherine slipped into it 
and went cavorting up and down 
in the back of the house, while 
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watching her shadow on the wall. 

A little girl next door studied her 
for a few moments and then shouted 
to her: “ Catherine, what are you 
doing there?” 

“ Oh, faith,” said Catherine, “ it’s 
one of me two new dresses. Sure, 
I'm not going to stop now till I 
make a show of meself with 
clothes.” 

That’s been proverbial in our 
family ever since. If any one of us 
ever was extravagant or indulged in 
any needless luxury, the others 
would shake their heads solemnly 
and say: “Sure, that one won't 
stop now until she makes a show of 
herself with clothes.” 

It was my grandmother Hennessey, 
little Catherine Faeley, who was the 
warrior in the family. My mother 
inherited her positive nature, and I 
suppose I did, too. 

—Mary Pickrorp, Sunshine 
and Shadow (William 
Heinemann. 26s.). 


He Wasn’t so Green 

HILE A LIFE-LONG ORANGEMAN, 

William James Connor, was 
lying on his death-bed he announced 
his intention to change his religion. 
His family appealed to the doctor 
to reason with the old man. The 
‘ doctor told them it was a matter 
for their clergyman. 

“ Doctor, dear,” said they, “ d’ye 
think we could go near the clergy- 
man with a story like that? That 
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ould fool upstairs’ll make us the 
laughing-stock of the parish afore 
he’s finished.” 

“It’s no concern of mine,” said 
the doctor and went upstairs. But 
after he had examined his patient, 
curiosity got the better of him. 
“ William James,” said he, “ what's 
all this carry-on about changing 
your religion?” 

“T’m for changing,” said William 
stoutly. 

“ And what will the people in the 
kitchen below think, and what will 
all your old friends say?” 

“I don’t give a damn,” said Wil- 
liam James. 

“ That’s a remarkable thing for 2 
man to say who’s held so firmly to 
his principles for over ninety years.” 
“Doctor,” said William James, 
speak up like a man and tell me 
how long I have afore me.” 

“William James,” said the doc- 
tor, “ you’re ninety-three and you 
haven’t spared yourself. I could give 
you a year, I could give you a 
month, I could give you a week. 
That’s how it is.” 

“TI might never rise from this 
bed?” 

“You might never rise from that 
bed.” 

“Then, doctor,” said William 
James, “isn’t it better that one of 
their sort should die than one of 
our sort?” 

—Sam HAnna BELL, Erin’s 
Orange Lily (Dobson). 


A BACHELOR may be one who prefers to cook his own goose. 


enough clever things to say—and you’re a Prime Mini- 
ster. Write them down—and you’re a Shakespeare. 
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—BERNARD SHAW. 
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“ The vocal magic of an Irish soul” 


Joan of 


HENRY 


HE miracle of Siobhan 

McKenna’s Saint Foan, as she 

performed it on the Cambridge 
(Massachusetts) Drama Festival 
stage, was that without make-up and 
before our eyes we saw a plain 
homely rustic change into a radiantly 
beautiful celestial being. 

There was indeed little awareness 
of gravity and holiness in the Irish 
farm lass who ran on stage to tell 
Beaudricourt he was to give her a 
horse and send her to the Dauphin. 

Nor did she consciously outwit 
the terrible-tempered squire. She 
simply had so much resilency from 
never having been crushed that she 
could ingenuously interpret his prac- 
tical arguments as pitiable signs of 
his own anxieties. 

Her good-natured attempts to re- 
store this extrovert to mental health 
with home remedies and plain talk 
were solid humour. Most effective 
was her “ Jack will go halves for 
the horse” spoken in a bursting 
brogue, which left Beaudricourt de- 
flated before he could even get up 
steam. 


This thirty-three-year-old Irish 


actress brings to the rdle_ the 
economy of gesture of a Margot 
Fonteyn, the listening intensity of a 
Katharine Cornell, and the warm 
humour and vocal magic of an Irish 


soul. 


Condensed from 





Galway 


In addition, Miss McKenna pos- 
sesses a peerless ability to rush gene- 
rously into a state of ironclad faith 
at a moment’s notice, which makes 
her ideal for the réle of Joan. 

But one is not apt to regard this 
simply as a theatrical performance. 
Rather it is food for the spirit, tonic 
for the mind. It achieves Shaw’s 
“ didactic” ideal in the most-non- 
sermonising, non-intellectual sense 
of the word. 

Miss McKenna feels that the 
American production is superior to 
the one that captured London two 
seasons back. Her opinion is more 
valid than one a star might ordi- 
narily express, because a few years 
ago she translated the play into 
Gaelic for a production at Galway’s 
An Taibhdearc. 

This not only gave her a deeper 
knowledge of the play, but im- 
pressed upon her the lyrical quality 
of Shaw’s lines. To her surprise 
Saint Foan, unlike most English 
plays, flowed naturally into Gaelic 
rhythms, with the “I am alone” 
passage even more beautiful in 
translation. 

Miss McKenna also found a great 
deal of her own mother in the char- 
acter of Joan. Mrs. McKenna was a 
woman of undauntable faith who 
accepted visions as a routine part of 
daily existence. 


Saturday Review 
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Once, when Mr. McKenna was 
up for election to a chair in physics 
at Galway University and anxious 
to receive a simple majority of eight 
out of fifteen votes, Mrs. McKenna 
assured him and the young Siobhan 
that he would get thirteen votes. 

Her husband scoffed, as this 
seemed to him an impossibly high 
total to achieve. When the head of 
the department came to inform the 
McKennas of his election Mrs. 
McKenna showed no emotion, but 
quietly asked: “And how many 
votes did he get?” 

When he replied: “Thirteen,” Mrs. 
McKenna nodded in satisfaction. 

Miss McKenna is both university- 


intelligent and farm-girl direct, Her 
manner of dress is neither elegantly 
chic nor rebelliously careless. Her 
broad, lightly-freckled face and neat 
determined speech are forbidding 
features, but these are happily 
balanced with a fine sense of humour 
ard a passionate willingness to give 
of herself. 

An example of her deep sensitivity 
was her unwillingness to suggest 
cast replacements for a couple of the 
actors whose performances were 
liabilities to the Cambridge Drama 
Festival production. “ When I think 
what being replaced does to an 
actor,” she says, “I feel no show is 
worth that damage.” 


% 


Priceless Secret of Grande Chartreuse 
FFoR centuries the world has known that the monks of the 

Grande Chartreuse possess a priceless secret—the recipe of 
the Chartreuse liqueur. And this they have kept, despite 
countless efforts to steal or to imitate it. 

The secret is known to three men: the Father-General of 
the Order, the procurator of the Grande Chartreuse, and the 
brother in charge of the distillery at Voiron, near Grenoble. 

Exactly when or how the recipe originated is a mystery. All 
that can be known is that in 1605 the Marshal d’Estrees, a 
former cleric who relinquished Holy Orders on becoming head 
of his family, gave the secret to the Charterhouse of Paris. 

Commercial firms have vied with each other in counter- 
feiting productions of the liqueur. Time and again scientists 
salemnly announced that they had discovered it. 

Once it was said that the essence of thirteen herbs had been 
analysed—a conservative reckoning, since over 130 plants go 


to its making. 


—Irish News. 


ARMER (making his will): “To my eldest son, Michael, I 
leave the farm, and to my youngest son, John, I leave my 


seat in the Dail .. .” 


—Dublin Opinion. 





He was at work in his mountain hide-out 


I Saw How Danny 
Made Poteen 


THOMAS J. McHALE 


HE making of illicitly-distilled 

whiskey, commonly called 

poteen, has declined to vanish- 
ing point. This is due mainly to the 
unremitting efforts of the Civic 
Guards and their predecessors of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

In some remote districts, never- 
theless, there is still to be found 
the occasional diehard who appar- 
ently cannot resist the running of a 
drop of the “craythur”. for the 
Christmas season or some special 
occasion, such as a wedding. 

I was visiting friends in the north- 
west and had arranged with a young 
farmer friend to go trout-fishing. 

High on a hilly range I noticed a 
man behaving furtively. One could 
see him for a few moments, until 
he disappeared behind large rocks 
or turf-banks, only to pop up further 
on like a jack-in-the-box. My com- 
panion, Anton, eyed this odd per- 
formance with a knowing smile. 

“That’s old Danny,” he re- 
marked casually. “I expect he’s 
making a drop and wonders who we 
are.” Then, raising his fishing-rod, 
my friend shouted: “Come on 
down, Danny.” 

When the furtive one approached 
us, Anton called out: “ Hallo, 


Danny, this chap’s all right. Have 
you got her going yet?” 

This cryptic salutation was ac- 
knowledged with a grin by Danny, 
who subjected me to a searching 
visual examination. 

Apparently satisfied as to my 
bona fides, Danny fell into step be- 
side us, exchanging local news with 
my companion. 

He was a hard-looking, middle- 
aged man of spare build and erect 
figure. He wore no coat and dis- 
played a pair of sinewy forearms 
below his neatly-rolled-up  shirt- 
sleeves. Around his half-closed eyes 
numerous crow’s-feet seemed to in- 
dicate a habit of peering into far 
distances. 

Indeed, this was so. Being a 
sheep-owner on those bleak hills 
called for long sight, which served 
Danny well in more questionable 
ways also. 

From my friend I learned later 
that Danny’s solid income was de- 
rived from extensive mountain-graz- 
ing, as well as from turbary, let out 
to lowland farmers. He coupled with 
these interests sheep- and watch- 
dog-training. His less reputable, 
spare-time occupation was the manu- 
facture of potcen. 


Condensed from Chambers’s Journal 
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At the first suitable cepueenys 
Anton managed to interject: “ 
man has never seen stuff being run 
and would like to know how it’s 
done.” 

Danny replied: “I haven’t her 
set up yet, but the mixture’s nearly 
ready.” 

By this time we had come in sight 
of a thatched cabin. It stood about 
fifty yards from the road in an 
alcove in the hillside, with a com- 
fortable-looking turf-stack _ built 
against one gable-end. There was 
no other dwelling for miles. 

Danny led the way into the cabin, 
where he was soon displaying and 
explaining the different parts of the 
still, winding up with a description 
of the functions of the worm. Made 
of copper, «ad tubular and spiral- 
shaped, the worm would be placed 
in a large barrel, where a constant 
flow of cool water would cause con- 
densation of the steam passing 
through the spiral curves, and thus 
produce the spirit. 

Our instructor also detailed the 
ingredients used to make poteen 
when mixed in certain proportions 
and allowed to ferment. He deplored 
the difficulty of procuring hops, 
yeast and treacle in the quantities 
required, except under licence— 
one of the curbs imposed by autho- 
rity to curtail the operations of the 
moonshiners. 

When Danny showed us the rich 
brown semi-liquid mixtures in the 
two halves of a large hogshead, fer- 
mentation had almost ceased. Indi- 
cating the occasional bubble, burst- 
ing lazily on the surface, he summed 
up by observing : “When her stops 
winkin’, she’s ready!” 


Nothing was overlooked in the 
master’s preparations, even to a 
platter of tough blue clay, used for 
sealing up the joints in the various 
parts of the still; this prevented the 
escape of the precious steam and 
consequent loss of poteen. 


As we took our departure, Danny 
assured us that by 7.30 p.m. he 
would have her working. 

The shades of evening were fall- 
ing and the mist was beginning to 
encircle the hills when we arrived 
back at Danny’s, pleasantly tired 
after our day’s fishing. 

The heady fumes of the brew 
could be smelled fifty yards distant. 

What a sight met our gaze when 
we looked into the kitchen! The 
man of the house reclined on a 
settle-bed in the corner. The fire on 
the hearth had been extended by 
means of two neatly-built parallel 
walls of stone, on which the still, a 
large conical-shaped container, was 
mounted. A great evenly-burning 
fire of black peat glowed under the 
still, sending out heat which was 
almost unbearable. Our host ex- 
plained that a blazing fire was harm- 
ful, and would cause the poteen to 
burn or singe. 

The still-head extended for about 
six feet alongside the ingle and was 
fitted to the copper worm ensconced 
in a large barrel set up on bricks by 
the head of the bed. Thus the opera- 
tor could supervise the whole pro- 
cess at his ease. 

The lower end of the worm pro- 
truded through a hole near the 
bottom of the barrel, engaging the 
neck of a large stone jar placed in 
position to receive the trickle of 
poteen. A pipe from the nearby 
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burn conveyed the water to the 
cooler through a small window. 
The barrel, of course, overflowed, 
but a small trench cut in the earthen 
floor conveyed the overflow to a 
drain outside the cabin door. 
The product of this run, termed 
“ singlings ”, would be subjected to 
yet another run before it emerged 
as poteen. A third run produced 
very strong liquor—in lesser quan- 
tities—and was seldom resorted to. 
Danny’s wife, who made her ap- 
pearance shortly after our arrival, 
took a couple of bowls from the 
dresser and filled them with sing- 
lings for us to sample. The stuff 
was warm and not unpleasant, but 
it lacked the bite Danny assured us 
would be in the finished product. 
Having presented her with some 
fat trout, soon gutted and sizzling 
on the pan beside the fire, we had 
the unique experience of washing 
them down with newly-brewed 
spirit. 






Sa oR 
Our “hero” was eventually put 
out of business in a manner he de- 
scribed as “ the way the cow killed 
the hare ”—by chance. 

This was the outcome of a raid 
by the Civic Guards. Close attention 
was paid to Danny’s territory, to 
the accompaniment of much ribald 
comment from that hard-boiled 
gentleman during hours of abortive 
probing by the searchers in turf- 
stacks, heather banks and other 
likely places of concealment. 

The search took place at the 
height of the peat-harvesting season. 
While farmers and their helpers 
worked away unconcernedly, the 
Guards continued their quest. 
Finally, the search was called off. 

As the men were leaving, an alert 
Guard noticed a large peat-sod lying 
athwart a trench cut to drain the 
bank. He thought it strange, being a 
country-reared man himself, that 
such a large object should be allowed 
to restrict the flow of water. 
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Pushing aside the obstruction, the 
Guard revealed the end of a metal 
pipe protruding slightly from the 
bank. Quickly borrowing a silane, 
the officer dug into the turf, follow- 
ing the course of the pipe, and soon 
came to an underground chamber 
dug in the turf-bank from above. 
The tell-tale pipe was the ventila- 
tion system of this secret cache, 
where Danny’s complete set of still- 
ing equipment, including the worm, 
was stored. 

Entrance to this hideout was ob- 
tained through a hole in the turf- 
bank, well camouflaged by an old 
door covered with peat coomb, in- 
distinguishable from its surround- 
ings. 


Ironic Viceroy 


An additional piece of artistry 
consisted in a small rickle or clamp 
of peats built over the entrance, 
which could be demolished in a 
couple of minutes when access to 
the cache was desired. 

Danny responded typically to the 
charges brought against him by 
flatly denying ownership of that 
particular turf-patch. Eventually, 
after a long trial, he got the benefit 
of the doubt, largely due to the 
vagueness of some out-of-date ord- 
nance maps, which omitted to show 
part of his boundaries. 

But the precious worm, hard to 
replace, was gone, and Danny lost 
heart. As far as I know, he never 
attempted to make another run. 


E were rumours of a rising in support of the Stuart exile, 

Prince Charles Edward. The Gaelic poets sang of the return 
of the Stuarts and the destruction of foreign rule. 

To Munster no muster could sound half so sweet 
No wonder, no thunder, no warning, 

As the slash of the sleet on the Jacobite fleet 
And the crack of their sail in the morning. 

The urbane and ironic Lord Chesterfield was dispatched to 
Ireland as Viceroy to soothe Irish feelings. He modified the 
Penal Laws and treated Catholics with respect. 

An aide burst into his room one morning and announced 
that “the papists were rising in Connacht ”. 

“Ah,” said the Viceroy, glancing at his watch, “’tis nine 


o'clock; time for them to rise.” 


He showed an 18th-century insensibility to the perils of 
Protestantism and the evil designs of papists and declared the 
beautiful Miss Ambrose the only “ dangerous papist ” he had 


met in Ireland. 


He was equally insensible to rack-rents and famine. 


A H!GHeRow is the kind of person who looks at a sausage 


and thinks of Picasso, 


—A. P. HERBERT. 
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Striking back from the grave 


Where There’s a Will 
There’s a Won't 


MICHAEL HERVEY 


T po hereby bequeath the sum 
of one shilling to my husband 

with which to buy a rope and 
hang himself,” wrote a Northern 
Ireland woman in her will some 
time ago. 

Many have thought to retaliate in 
this “ dead-hand ” fashion. Samuel 
Bratt, a millionaire who died in 
Philadelphia, willed all his money 
to his wife providing she smoked 
five cigars a day for the rest of her 
life. She had always objected to him 
smoking in the house. 

The court ruled that the will was 
legal, and that the request was a 
sane one. It is not recorded whether 
Mrs. Bratt carried it out. 

In Sicily, Attilio Pulpetto received 
a shock when his grandfather’s will 
was read. 

“Tt is with sorrow and shame 
that I make this announcement,” 
wrote the old man, “ but the fact 
remains that my one and only grand- 
son is a hard-hearted, selfish miser 
and a mealy-mouthed hypocrite. 
Every day for the past five years he 
has prayed that I should die. It is 
for that reason I was tempted to 
leave him nothing; but for all his 
faults he is still my only relative, 


.and if he will go to my solicitors he 


will be handed a small casket.” 


Losing little time in claiming his 
casket, Attilio found inside a live 
hand-grenade with a note which 
urged him, “Go, blow yourself 
up!” 

A Frenchman went one step 
farther. He bequeathed all his rela- 
tives a bottle of poison apiece. By 
drinking it they would make the 
world a better place, he wrote. 

A Londoner left an old pair of 
trousers to his wife: “ She always 
wanted to wear them while I was 
alive—now’s her opportunity to 
realise her ambition!” 

In Spain, a working man _ be- 
queathed his false teeth to his 
mother-in-law. “I hope they bite 
her where it hurts most!” he wrote 
with great relish. 

A Birmingham businessman willed 
all the money which the Govern- 
ment had robbed him of by means 
of taxation to the Civil Service, so 
that they could purchase a few more 
million yards of red tape. 

A German in the eastern sector 
of Berlin bequeathed his skeleton to 
his compatriots living in the western 
sector, so that they might see “ how 
well we are living under the Rus- 
sians ”’! 

When a cranky, but wealthy, old 
farmer died in Kent, his relatives 
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were notified that the will would be 
read at two o'clock in the morning 
of a specified date at the farm. 

As it was the middle of winter, 
and the farm was well off the beaten 
track, the relatives had the devil’s 
own job of getting there—only to 
find that the place was bare and 
devoid of heating. 

They were further incensed when 
the lawyer made it known that his 
client had been secretly dabbling on 
the Stock Exchange and had lost 
everything. Also, the farm was 
mortgaged to the hilt. 

“You mean there isn’t any 
money?” they clamoured. 

“ Not a penny,” the solicitor said, 
shaking his head. “ In fact, the main 





purpose of calling you together was 
to find out if one of you would con- 
sider paying the funeral expenses.” 

They marched out in a body, 
muttering; as far as they were con- 
cerned, the old fool could be buried 
in the pigsty. It was the old man’s 
caretaker who furnished the money 
in the end, and he was also the only 
one who bothered to turn up at the 
funeral. 

After the ceremony, he was met 
by the solicitor who informed him 
that the will had been in the nature 
of a test, and that the old man had 
left over £50,000 which was to be 
divided among those persons who 
had had the decency to pay for his 
funeral. 


oe 


AN old Belfast shopkeeper was about to draw his final breath, 
and his sorrowing family had gathered around his bed. 
Suddenly he roused himself feebly and whispered: “ Is mother 


Last Words 


here?” 


“Yes, Michael,’ she replied. 


“And my eldest son?” 
“ Yes.” 


“ And the other boys?” he gasped. 


“Yes, yes,” he was told. 
“ And the four girls?” 
“Yes, Michael.” 


With his last strength the old man raised himself on one 
elbow. “ What’s the big idea?” he shouted. “ Who’s minding 


the shop?” 


ANNERS are of more importance than laws. Upon them, in 
a great measure, the laws depend. The law touches us 
but here and there, and now and then. Manners are what vex 
or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarise or 
refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible operation, 
like that of the air we breathe in. 
—EDMUND Burke, Letters on a Regicide Peace. 
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“Gentlemen, a toast to ye victory!” cried Mary. But she didn’t 
say whose victory 


The Heroine of 


Murray Hill 


MAUREEN 


T was one of those broiling hot 

September days in New York. 

Not a breath of air stirred. Each 
still leaf seemed to send forth an 
ominous message into the ether. On 
the 14th of September, 1777, a tall, 
erect figure in uniform entered the 
salon of a great country mansion on 
what is now 36th Street and Park 
Avenue. 

“General Washington!” an- 
nounced the liveried butler to his 
mistress, Mrs. Murray. 

The General received a cordial 
welcome from Mary Murray. He 
explained that his visit must be 
very brief. 

“I will not attempt to detain 
thee,” she said, “ but I wish with 
all my heart I might be of some 
help.” 

“Our soldiers are in great dan- 
ger. They are suffering from heat 
and hunger.” 

“T have heard that many of your 
men want to leave and let the city 
fall—like a ripe plum!” 

“ That is a false rumour,” he re- 
plied. “ There are two many valu- 
able supplies here. Ah! If we could 
only hold off the British long 
enough to get out our supplies from 
the arsenals. The muskets, the gun- 
powder—how we need it all! Need 


FLEMING 


to get them up to Harlem—to 
White Plains, where our reinforce- 
ments are.” 

“They are at the arsenal way 
down town?” Mary Murray was 
thinking out loud. “ But they must, 
they shall succeed in getting your 
supplies up to headquarters.” 

“ But I’m afraid they will be cut 
off when the British troops land 
from Brooklyn tomorrow. If we 
could only delay them a little while 
after they first land.” Washington 
straightened. “I am sending General 
Prescott and his men to bring them 
as soon as possible.” 

Next morning, the city drowsed 
under the dank lethargic heat that 
presages hurricanes. Mrs. Murray 
marvelled at her husband’s energy. 
Despite the weather, he was dressed 
grandly in his most magnificent 
clothes. He wore his hottest and 
most uncomfortable stock. 

“Robert! How can thee stand 
such things, dear?” she asked. 

“ But this is the great day, my 
love!” 

“What great day?” 

“ Why! The English will take the 
city to-day.” 

“ Robert!” cried Mary. “ Thee 
must know that with all my heart 
I am on the side of General Wash- 
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ington, and so are our children.” 

“ Mary,” he chided her, “ thee 
must remember that I am a staunch 
loyalist. Thee knows full well that I 
signed the address last October, 
pledging my allegiance to King 
George.” 

“Remember that America is thy 
native land. I never forget that it is 
my native land. I love it well and I 
teach our dear children to love it.” 

“ Heightie, —— Mary, I do 
see Irish blood flarin > Fy di like green 
flames in thy beauti 

“And thank God for my Irish 
blood,” retorted Mary. The memory 
of her adored father, Thomas Lind- 
ley, of County Wicklow, stirred her 
to some atavistic resentment of the 
English being in possession of New 
York. 

“ Tush, tush,” Robert pushed her 
gently aside as if she were a foolish 
child. “ Tush, tush!” he repeated. 
Then, turning to the butler: 
“ Thomas, order my ‘ leathern con- 
veniency’. I am driving to the 
Battery at once.” 

“Now, Robert,” Mary teased 
gently, “thee will never call things 
by their right names. We are one of 
the five families in New York for- 
tunate enough to have a coach. And 
it is a very elegant coach at that. 
What with our own man in full 
livery.” 

At that moment, the liveried 
coachman drove up to the door. “ In 
what manner will thee see Lord 
Howe and Governor Tryon?” she 
inquired. 

“ They will land in proper British 
dignity at the Battery and quietly 
take the town.” 


“The American soldiers will 


make no effort to fight?” she asked. 

“ Prithee, Mary! Don’t talk non- 
sense! Washington’s soldiers know 
full well the battle is lost already. 
They will run for their lives.” 

A few hours later, Mary Murray 
heard the roar of guns. They 
seemed much nearer to her house 
than the Battery. She stood trem- 
bling and praying at her window. 
Could the English have come from 
Brooklyn to Kips Bay, so near to 
her house? Mrs. Murray’s son, 
Lindley, rushed into her room, 
breathlessly shouting. 

“ Mother! Mother! Haven’t you 
heard the guns? I just happened to 
be near the dock. The river is 
covered with boats full of armed 
men coming nearer and nearer the 
shore. Some of them are already 
clambering up the steep rocks. All 
of them firing—shooting, killing 
our men!” 

Mary Murray stood clasping her 
hands in prayer. 


Upon hearing the cannon that 
morning, Washington had galloped 
on his horse all the way from Harlem. 
In desperation, he found most of 
his men scattered. They had arrived 
as far as the famous cornfield and 
were going to press blindly on to 
death—to defeat—when Washing- 
ton, in fury, yelled: 

“Get behind those walls! Into 
the cornfield! Stay there!” 

Aaron Burr had guided a number 
of detachments to safety by a back 
road called the Bloomingdale Road. 
But 300 Americans had already been 
taken prisoners when the red- 
coated British landed at Kips Bay. 

What with the terrific heat, the 


name 
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roar of the cannon, the day seemed 
lost, when Mrs. Murray heard a 
commotion of some kind just out- 
side her door. Looking out of her 
window, she could not believe her 
eyes. 

As if heaven itself opened up to 
her, she beheld a company of officers 
in red uniforms headed by none 
other than the British Commander, 
Lord Howe himself! With a swift 
pat at her lovely brown hair, she 
raced -downstairs. Her quick Irish 
wit stood her in good stead. Here 
was the moment she must, must 
think fast, fast—and brilliantly. 

“Lord Howe, his staff, and 
Governor Tryon!” announced the 
butler. 

“ We are stopping only a moment, 
Madame, to pay our respects,” ex- 
plained Lord Howe. “ Your hus- 
band has gone to the Battery to re- 
ceive us—but we changed our plans 
and came right up to Kips Bay!” 

“ Ah — wonderful — wonderful 
strategist!” cried Mary. “ You have 
won the day! Now thee had best 
come in for a little and take some 
refreshment while making the rest 
of thy plans,” she said as she led 
the way into her stately, cool library. 
She bade them make themselves at 
home while luncheon for all was 
being prepared. 

Quickly she ordered her hwus- 
band’s oldest and rarest sherry to 
be served in extra large glasses. 
“ Press ye gentlemen to drink copi- 
ously!” she cautioned the butler. 
The dining table must be filled with 
her best silver and glass. All the ser- 
vants must busy themselves. They 
must open the brandied peaches, the 
candied chestnuts, all her tastiest 


pickles. Everything to tempt the 
gentlemen must be brought at once, 
while luncheon was cooking. 

All these orders were given in 
high excitement while Mary stood 
before her mirror upstairs. The 
maid was handing her a fresh frilled 
fichu, a nattier blue satin sash 
Although Mary had reached mida!z 
age, she looked like a young girl 
that day. The exhilaration of ac- 
complishing a good deed recharged 
and rejuvenated her. 

In her biue eyes flashed the fire of 
youth. The colour quickly mounted 
in natural rouge on her fine Irish 
complexion. Her tall, slender figure 
was straight as a fir tree as she de- 
termined her course of action. 

Dear Robert, as Mary well knew, 
was at that moment innocently wait- 
ing way down in the Battery for 
his magnificent English conqueror 
friends to arrive. 

“ Gentlemen!” cried Mary as she 
joined her guests and raised her 
glass with a mischievous expression 
in her eyes. “A toast to ye victory!” 
She did not say what victory, but 
all hands responded. 

“ A toast to King George!” pro- 
posed Lord Howe. 

“ Fill the gentlemen’s glasses!” 
commanded Mary. 

The luncheon party was evidently 
a great success, despite the fact that 
“ve genial host” was still down 
town at the Battery. 

Possibly he was on his way up 
town in the deadly heat, riding in 
his “leathern conveniency”, en route 
home to give the news to his wife 
that ye British commander had not 
arrived ! 

Lord Howe, his staff and the 
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Governor tarried and _ refreshed 
themselves for two hours. Even 
Mary Murray felt that she could 
not keep them any longer than that. 
The British commander and the 
Governor were profuse in their 
thanks for the charming hospitality. 
They were a bit uncertain in their 
steps as they led the way for their 
equally uncertain staff out of the 
Murray mansion. 

While they had been imbibing 
and vying with each other to make 
the prettiest compliments to their 


lovely hostess, they had lost the 
battle for the British. 

Along a back road, about the 
present Eighth Avenue, the Ameri- 
cans, led by Prescott, were march- 
ing through a winding lane up to 
Harlem. By afternoon the whole city 
was won. Fifteen Americans and 
two Hessian soldiers were killed. 

And Mary Lindley Murray, whose 
gallant spirit must still hover over 
that part of New York now known 
as THe Murray Hitt District, 
was the heroine of the day. 


~ 


E most sought-after dumb animal on earth is a big, 
rough-hided fighting fish found at night in the Mozam- 
bique Channel. He is “the most amazing event of the cen- 
tury in the realm of natural history,” says a scholar. 
This fish is a coelacanth. The furore is due to the fact that 
he is the oldest living being, a creature unchanged in at 


The Fish of the Ages 


least 60,000,000 years. 


Up till recently the coelacanth was known only from his 
fossil impression in rocks laid down in the Devonian period 
and extending into the cretaceous era. The coelacanth was 
entered on the casualty lists of animals that died out with 


the dinosaurs. 


Now he has come up fighting and snapping from the 
dark ocean to give evidence on the making of man himself. 
The discovery strengthens the hope that other creatures 
stated to be extinct may still survive. 
—JAMES DuGAN in Collier’s. 


a} DON’T believe in it,” said the industrialist discussing adver- 
tising with a newspaperman. “It may be all right for 
firms starting up with something new, but my firm is more 
than 100 years old; everybody knows all about us.” 
Just then the church bells began to ring and the newspaper- 
man replied: “The Church has existed for hundreds of years. 
It still rings a bell to remind people of its existence.” 


—Better Business. 
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“,.. And so, on Hallowe'en, 
when the Dead are said to wa‘k, 
we play at bobbing for apples, 
thrusting our heads under water 
to get the fruit of Tir nan Og 


From the Land of 
the Dead 


WENDY WOOD 


Faerie 
still 


HE old religion, the 
Faith of our ancestors, 


sings faintly through the forests. 


and on the sea-beat shores of the 
Scottish Highlands, descending from 
the days of gods and myths to meet 
the science of psychic energy. 

This belief was similar in all 
Celtic countries, Scotland, Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, Wales, Cornwall 
and Brittany; and in all these places 
fragments still remain. There runs 
a consistent connecting thread 
through realms of gods, ghosts, 
faeries, second-sight, polytheism and 
supernatural things credible and in- 
credible, haunting hills and woods 
and lochs. 

Through it all is a high conscious- 
ness of the continuity of life. 

The basis of the Faerie Faith 
in all Celtic countries was the belief 
in reincarnation in human form and 
at a period of about 300 years. In- 
stead of total disappearance during 
this period, existence continues in 
spiritual entity in green mounds 
known as sithean (or faerie mounds), 
or for exceptional persons (possibly 
also as an ultimate reward), in the 


Islands of the Blest, Tir nan Og 
(land of the Ever Young), or Avalon 
of the Apples, situated amid all 
the glories of western sunsets. 

“ My croft windows do not open ”, 
I complained to a friend. She 
glanced up at the small panes and 
replied: “ Just as well, for they face 
the west and they say that the Good 
People come in that way.” 

The colour of faeries’ raiment is 
green, symbolic of ever-recurring 
spring. Between Glenmore and 
Abernethy, remote in the high 
Cairngorms, is Lochan Uaine, its 
water the colour of emerald, clear 
as glass, amazing in its brilliance, 
and traditionally the place where the 
faeries wash their clothes. 

An old lady of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity told me that, as children, 
she and a friend had seen a faerie 
woman at the well, “dressed in 
green and wearing a strange hat ”. 

The history of the soul, as seen 
by the beauty-loving Gael, was that 
it is not immediately severed from 
its earthly habitation and may be 
seen up to two weeks after death in 
its human form and attire. It gradu- 


Condensed from Scotland’s Magazine 
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ally becomes less solid and more 
illuminated, and then fades till it 
is mo more than a tiny blue light 
and ultimately disappears. 

This is the point at which it be- 
comes “ faerie ” and goes to live in 
a sithean, which is often beside a 
churchyard, for the people used to 
think that the faerie dwelling re- 
ceived the souls till their adjacent 
bodies should rise. 

I asked a devout Highlander why 
the faeries should steal human 
babies and replace them with their 
own ugly ones; and, anyway, why 
were they ugly? 

“ They are not babies at all, that’s 
why,” he replied. “ They are grown 
souls trying to take a short cut back 
to life. It doesn’t work, if you burn 
or scald these changelings, they give 
themselves away, with some remark 
that shows they were here before.” 

To go “fey” is to take a short 
cut in the opposite direction, to be- 
come “ queer”, to be more of the 
spiritual world than the material; 
and the “ fey-stick ” is the rod used 
for measuring the corpse for the 
coffin. 

The banshee is the faerie woman 
(bean sithe) who warns of coming 
death, and the foxglove is lus nam 
ban sith (the plant of the faerie 
woman) or meuran na cailleach 
marbh (fingers of the old dead 
woman). All of which shows the 
temporary state of being a faerie as 
the existence known to us as death. 

In the ancient tale of the Caul- 
dron, the faeries that are chasing 
the human woman call out: 

A Bhean bhalbh ! 

A thdinig orinn 4 Tir nam Marbh. 

(Oh dumb woman! 
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FE (George W. Russell}, whom 
~ | met, was a sturdy man 
with a sense of humour, and he 
not only claimed to haye seen 
faerie beings but made many 
water-colour drawings of them. 
They appeared incandescent, 
full of colour, beautiful in limb, 
sometimes larger, sometimes 
smaller than mankind. 
—Wendy Wood. 
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Coming frora the Land of the 
Dead.) 

Obviously an Other-world to the 
faeries, and less alive and happy 
than their own existence in the 
sithean, where 300 years is as one 
day. That is what Ossian found 
when, nearing the end of his 300 
years in Tir nan Og, he was allowed 
to go to the assistance of a human 
being, and accidentally touched 
terra firma, for which error he sud- 
denly became ancient and decrepit. 

Ossian, King Arthur and Thomas 
the rhymer all passed over, through, 
or under water to gain the Place of 
Peace (“ sith” also means “ peace ”’) 
or the Island of Apples (Avalon), 
and so, on Hallowe’en, when the 
Dead are said to walk, we play at 
bobbing for apples, thrusting our 
heads under water to get the fruit 
of Tir nan Og. 

What do they look like, these 
waiting spirits? The Rev. Robert 
Kirk, of Aberfoyle, an  crudite 


scholar who frequently saw the 
faeries, says: “ They have change- 
able bodies like those called ‘ astral ’, 
somewhat of the nature of a con- 
densed cloud and best seen in 
twilight. They appear and disappear 
at pleasure.” 
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There is still a taboo about men- 
tioning aloud the Gaelic name of 
the People of Peace. I say “ there 
is ” because of the experience which 
occurred to friends of my own, cul- 
tured and hard-headed people, be- 
longing to the Highlands and there- 
fore not ready to believe what they 
would call “ any guff ”. 

They were motoring beside a 
sithean and had warned the visitor 
in the car not to mention the name 
within hearing of the mound or ill- 
luck would result. But the unbe- 
liever did so, and just immediately 
they had a puncture. 

On returning past the same spot 
at night, there was a mysterious 
spate and flood across the road in 
spite of the fact that the day had 
been dry and there were no circum- 
stances to warrant it. The point of 
interest is not the possibility of co- 
incidence, but the fact that two of 
the passengers were convinced of 
spiritual interference. 

As for methods to circumvent or 
prevent magic interference, it is 
nearly always the carrying or plac- 
ing of a piece of iron or steel, such 
as a dirk, above the door, or a horse- 


shoe under the pillow, denoting the 
supersession of the former belief or 
periods, such as the Iron Age v. the 
Stone Age with its faerie stone 
arrow heads. 

The carrying of oatmeal, the 
wearing of a foxglove or a piece of 
rowan, is different. Oatmeal is a 
faerie food; I know of a house where 
the bottom boards of the meal kist 
have never been seen because a 
faerie woman who came to borrow 
meal was not denied. The foxglove 
is a faerie badge, and the rowan is a 
protection against spiritual inter- 
ference, which is why it is so often 
planted beside the gates of cottages. 

It would seem as if the Faerie 
Faith began with such a conscious 
knowledge and acquaintance with 
immortality as to include gods, and 
a belief in reincarnation every 300 
years, including contact with those 
who had taken “the change”, as 
the Gaels still name death. 

We are heirs, from the earliest 
times, to a faith which held no great 
gap and no lack of communication 
between the mysteries of life and 
death, and ultimately led to a heaven 
of beauty and happiness. 


HR 


Heavenly View 


WHEN St. Finbar’s Cathedral was being built in Cork, the 
foreman caught a workman cutting tiles for the spire a 


bit on the rough side. 


“That won’t do,” he said, shaking his head. 

“Why not?” said the workman. “Sure, they’re going up 
200 feet and no one but the crows will see ’em.” 

“God will see ’em,” replied the foreman, “and He’s par- 


ticular.” 


4 


—Coronet. 


OF course, short men are conceited. Just like any other kind, 








Young Victor Waddington 
won many prize-fights— 
and used the money to 
open an art gallery 


Prize-Fighter 
and Patron 
of Art 


MICHAEL GEORGE 


T the age of fourteen, Victor 

Waddington formed the ambi- 

tion of owning a picture gallery. 
Five years later that ambition had 
been achieved, the money for it 
having been earned as a prize- 
fighter. 

This synthesis of the ideal and the 
practical is perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive feature of Waddington’s 
character. In him there is an 
astonishing mixture of connoisseur, 
philosopher, businessman and old- 
time pioneer. 

Some of it must be hereditary. 
His father, a Scottish scholar of 
Oriental languages, was converted to 
Judaism from conviction, and it was 
a desire to live where ideals might 
be translated into action that 
brought the family to Ireland in 
1916. 

In 1921, Waddington entered on 
that career as picture dealer, exhi- 
bitor and patron which has made 
him internationally known. 

The beginnings were modest 
enough: an exhibition of drawings 
by Sean Keating. To Waddington’s 
amazement, 200 people came and all 


the exhibits were sold. Today, a 
similar one-man show would attract 
about 3,000 visitors, 

Waddington realised that he could 
best serve young painters in three 
ways: by arousing public interest 
in painting, by putting on exhibi- 
tions and, where possible, by direct 
patronage. 

His method of implementing cach 
of these reveals that practical 
imagination which enabled him to 
acquire his gallery. 

With one exception made for a 
charity close to his heart, Wadding- 
ton has never levied an admission 
charge to the galleries, and pro- 
grammes, however elaborate, have 
been free. 

This ensures that the galleries 
will attract a wide cross-section of 
the community, not simply an 
“arty ” élite. Waddington is proud 
that his regular visitors include a 
class of school-children from a for- 
bidding district, some postmen and 
some Gardai. 

A gallery where young painters 
can display their pictures easily is 
an obvious help, but Waddington 
has gone further. Frequently the 
galleries have purchased pictures 
from an exhibition and these have 
remained on the walls to catch the 
public eye and to set the public 
talking long after the original ex- 
hibition has been dispersed. 

As regards patronage: artists 
need money if they are to live; they 
need freedom if they are to develop 
to the full. From time to time Wad- 
dington has been able to free young 
painters from the necessity of earn- 
ing their living while learning their 
craft. 


Condensed from Irish Tatler and Sketch 
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These arrangements have usually 
been made for fixed periods; if good 
work comes from the painter, so 
much the better; if not, no harm is 
done. The pictures are the final test, 
and while Waddington stands to 
make nothing financially from them, 
he has the satisfaction of feeling that 
he has been concerned in bringing 
something vital to birth. 

He has done much to make Irish 
painting better known outside this 
country and has arranged many ex- 
hibitions, especially in London and 
New York. He is convinced that as 
a nation we are not sufficiently proud 
of our artists—partly because we 
never compare their work with that 
of other European painters. If only 
in fairness to ourselves, we ought 
to encourage more exhibitions from 
abroad. 

Courteous, soft-spoken, almost 
melancholy, Waddington will talk 


Where Art Thou ? 


readily about pictures. He will talk, 
too, with great enthusiasm of Jack 
Yeats, whom he rates a great artist. 

Of himself he says little. No one 
could be more frightened of, lapsing 
into pomposity or pontification: he 
is essentially an idealist. 

Waddington’s practical wisdom 
and his need for action keep his feet 
on the ground. In him one senses a 
concern with personal liberty, and 
while he admits that the majority of 
us can never hope to be absolutely 
free, he strives to enlarge that per- 
sonal freedom. 

This, as much as his love of art, 
seems to be the force behind the 
material assistance he has given to 
young artists. 

His passion for freedom of action 
explains, too, the remark otherwise 
astonishing from one so seemingly 
gentle: “If I were thirty years 
younger, I'd love to live in Texas.” 


FRIEND who saw Noel Coward’s new play, Nude With 
Violin, which be greatiy enjoyed, in Dublin, is still haunted 
by the memory of Mr. Coward being paged in the Shelbourne 


Hotel. 


There, as I also recall it, your name is not called. It is sung 


in a melancholy chant. 


My friend compares the sound to the first few bars of 
Happy Birthday to You sung as a psalmody. 

The sad cry which, in Mr. Coward’s case, exquisitely under- 
lined the diwresis over Noel, again and again made the hair 


rise on my friend’s neck. 


“Tt was,” he says, “as though an unending queue of blithe- 


less spirits was waiting on Mr. Coward’s pleasure in the 


lounge.” 
—Atrticus in Sunday Times. 


A MODEL husband is one who thinks his wife’s headache is 
as important as his own rheumatism. 
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He lifted up The Thing to bring it 
home, but it rose straight up and 
zoomed out of sight in a few seconds ! 





Miniature 
Flying Saucer 
in Derry 
MYSTERIOUS OBJECT LANDED FOR A 


short time on a farm at Ballyneil 
Beg, Loup, Moneymore. 


The object was egg- 
DERRY shaped and pointed at 
both ends, about three 


feet high and one and a half feet in 
diameter in the centre. It was light 
red with two dark red marks at the 
ends and three dark red stripes. It 
have been made of a 
material and had a small 
saucer-shaped base. 

Mr. Thomas J, Hutchinson and his 
wife sitting in their home at 
12.30 p.m. when they saw the object 
“drop out of the sky” and land in a 
field about 200 yards from their 
home. 

When Mr. Hutchinson went up to 
the object it was motionless. He 
knocked it over with his foot, but it 
swung back into position. Later, 
when Mr. Hutchinson was examin- 
ing the base, the object started spin- 
ning at a very fast speed, and he had 
difficulty in holding it down. 

He began to carry it home with a 
view to handing it over to the police, 


appears to 
canvas 


were 
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T may be The Thing was a dis- 
guised leprechaun who landed 
by mistake on land that was not 
yet free. 
—The Tidings. 
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but when he left it down to make a 
way through a hedge in the field it 
rose straight up and disappeared out 
of sight in a few seconds. 
Mr. Hutchinson states that there 
were no aeroplanes in the vicinity 
—Belfast News-Letter. 


THe RUMOUR—LATER DENIED—THAT 

Miss Barbara Hutton, multi- 

millionaire Woolworth heiress, had 

bought Inishanboe, the 

GALWAY most picturesque of the 

365 islands on Lough 

Corrib, recalls a legend associated 

with the fifteen-acre “Island of the 
Old Cow”. 

Sir William Wilde, in his 
Lough Cormnb, states that “ Diamuid 
na Loch”, a _ chieftain of the 
O’Flahertys, after fleeing across the 
lake from his enemies, left his wife 
and child with other helpless persons 
at an island and passed on to give 
battle to the Joyces on the western 
shore. 

Dire was the distress of those left 
on the island, and especially the 
chieftain’s heir, until a milk-white 
cow was discovered on its western 
shore, which supplied him with 
nourishment, and hence the name 
Inis-Shean-Bo (the island of the old 
cow). 


boc vk. 


—Irish Times. 


IsTCRY IN DUBLIN’ ANIMATES 

houses which have changed little 
since great personalities inhabited 
them. 

I cannot walk down 
Merrion Square with- 


DUBLIN 








Pager 


oer 
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out glancing up at the window of the 
room which was O’Connell’s study 
and in which late revellers so fre- 
quently remarked the candles alight 
far into the night. 

Was it not in that room that, on 
reading of the death of Little Nell, 
O’Connell burst into tears, flung the 
book across the room and raged 
against Charles Dickens? 

A little further on I am aware that 
I am passing the house wherein 
Sheridan Le Fanu spent so many 
lonely years inbibing green tea and 
seeing his fantastic visions. 

—MERVYN WALL in Ireland of 
the Welcomes. 


A County TYRONE WOMAN ACTING 

as hostess at her father’s wake 
was told by a caller: “ The corpse 
would look better with 
a set of false teeth: why 
don’t you put them in?” 

The woman walked over to the 
dresser, picked up an upper and 
lower set of dentures and put them 
in the mouth of the corpse. 

Later, when the woman went home 
after the funeral, she found her den- 
tures missing—and on the shelf were 
her father’s. She had buried her own 
teeth! 


TYRONE 


—Irish Press. 


(NCE UPON A TIME A QUAKERESS 
preached in Irish in Lurgan. 
That was in 1678. The lady was 
Katherine Norton and 
ARMAGH the place was Lurgan 
market. Her maiden 
name had been McLaughlin, 
“daughter of Irish parents of good 
family ” living in Coleraine. 
She had been educated in Derry. 


At sixteen years of age, she embarked 
for Barbados and in that island she 
married and joined the Society of 
Friends, apparently under the in- 
fluence of George Fox. 

She returned to Ireland, as a mini- 
ster for the Quakers, held meetings 
near Coleraine and in Lurgan. 

There must have been an Irish- 
speaking population around Lurgan 
in those years. And around Coleraine, 
too, for if Katherine Norton was able 
to preach in Irish she must have had 
the language from the cradle. 

—CaTHAL O’SHANNON in the 
Evening Press. 


WE QUOTE FROM A PROVINCIAL PAPER 
of 1848: 

“On Thursday, September 7th, a 
feat of .pedestrian- 
ism took place on 
the Cavalry Square, 
Athlone, between Sergeant Rawson, 
an Englishman, and Sergeant Walsh, 
an Irishman, both of the 31st Regi- 
ment. The race, in full accoutre- 
ments, was around the square ninety- 
four times, making a total of thirty 
Irish miles or forty-five English 
miles. 

“In a short time after starting, at 
7 o'clock, Walsh had gained four 
rounds on his opponent, who several 
times retired for refreshments. At 
11 a.m. Walsh had gained ten rounds 
—Rawson having completed forty- 
four rounds and Walsh fifty-four. 
Rawson then retired to the Mess 
Room for more grog, but became so 
exhausted as to be forced to lie 
down. 

“It having been known to the 
‘sharp’ ones that Rawson was thus 
enjoying himself in the arms of Mor- 


WESTMEATH 











pheus—for he was, in fact, asleep 
with a pipe in his mouth—they sent 
him word that Walsh had sprained 
his ankle and was unable to continue 
the race. 

“He immediately got up to win, 
but on his return to the square was so 
dispirited by the sight of Walsh still 
continuing that he was unable to 
remove his knapsack and had to be 
carried to his quarters. 

“Walsh continued the race and 
finished the 94th round a little after 
4 o'clock. The bets were heavy and 
several officers of the Greys were 
losers.” 

—Curragh Bulletin. 


ERE LIVED IN MALLOW IN THE 

last century a farrier named Con 

O’Sullivan, who was renowned for 

his mysterious power over 

CORK “horses. He acquired such 

an influence in subduing 

vicious horses that he acquired the 
name of “ The Whisperer ”. 

Though uneducated, his services 
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were eagerly sought. His procedure 
was to perform the operation in 
secrecy, causing himself and the 
animal to be shut up in the stable. 

After a short while, during which 
time little or no noise was heard out- 
side by the anxious listeners, he gave 
a signal for the door to be opened 
and he presented the horse trotting 
docilely by his side. 

The owner of a particularly savage 
horse sent for “The Whisperer” as 
a last resource. Although aware of 
O’Sullivan’s reputation, he was scep- 
tical about the results. 

As usual, the pair were left alone 
in the stable. After half-an-hour the 
door opened and the horse was led 
out utterly changed in temper and 
deportment. 

The delighted owner placed a child 
on the horse’s back and the little 
hands fondly caressed it. Further- 
more, the child was placed under- 
neath the animal and he never kicked 
or stirred. 

—The Kerryman. 


WZ 


AN elderly man was being tried on charges of non-support 
brought by his wife. After listening attentively to both 
sides of the question, the judge addressed the defendant: 
“You have failed to take proper care of your good wife,” 
he said, “so I am granting her £15 a month.” 
The defendant was delighted. 
“ That’s very kind of you, Judge,” he said, “and I'll try to 
give her a pound or two myself from time to time.” 


Generous ! 


—M. J. Kewty in The Sign. 


F:xcert during the nine months before he draws his first 
breath, no man manages his affairs as well as a tree does. 
—BERNARD SHAW. 
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John Redmond—with clerical co-operation—has thought up a 
musical catechism 


Faith on Hi Fi 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


-\HE Ten Commandments have 
been set to music and the first 
long-play album is now on sale 

in America. 

A week after playing one of the 
new records in class a Boston nun 
asked a little boy for the Fourth 
Commandment. He put his head 
down on the desk and drummed 
with his fingers. Puzzled, she asked 
what he was doing. “ Working my 
way up to it in my head,” he 
grinned, and sang it loud and clear. 

A Felician Sister was pleasantly 
startled when half-way through a 
group recitation of the Decalogue 
her class switched without a flicker 
to the new musical version. 

At St. Paul’s, on Staten Island, 
the boys and girls who received 
Confirmation treated Bishop Joseph 
Donahue to a church-rocking rendi- 
tion of the Confirmation song, I’m 
a Soldier in Christ’s Army—an all 
but irresistible march that spells out 
the meaning of the Sacrament with 
rhythmic power. 

In a way, it was TV that sparked 
this whole idea two years ago. A 
successful Broadway songwriter, just 
home from Sunday Mass, flipped on 
the television. He found himself 
absorbed in the Archdiocesan show, 
The Fourth R. 

The Fourth R is Religion, of 


C }apnpupujnininiaduiaindninpaiainiaiadatadatega( | 
ERHAPS the most remarkable 
item among the Redmond 
futures is what he's already done 
with the complex Exercises of 
St. ignatius on the Senses 
Directed at little eyes, little 
ears, lips, hands and so on, the 
lively song does such a wonder- 
ful job of bringing the profound 
spiritual insights of ignatius 
Loyola down to a child's level of 
comprehension, without loss of 
meaning, that four Jesuits who 
dropped in one night to hear a 
pilot recording left kicking them- 
selves that they hadn't thought 


of it. 
—j. C. G. Conniff. 
OOO TT nnn @ 


course, and a nun emcees it. By 
the end of the nun’s fifteen-minute 
cathechism segment, the song- 
writer, complete with brainstorm, 
was reaching for his telephone. 

How would Sister like a musical 
catechism for kids? The nun, Sister 
Marie Charles, said she’d lItke it 
fine. “I can’t pay you,” she said, 
“but I can pray.” Said the song- 
writer: “It’s a deal.” 

It was, in fact, the kind of deal 
the songwriter, a fifty-year-old New 
Englander named (after the Irish 
patriot) John Redmond, had ‘been 
building up to all his life. Redmond 
writes nothing but clean songs and 
has had the satisfaction of seeing 


Condensed from Columbia 
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twenty of them make the Hit 
Parade. His love lyrics (I Let a 
Song Go Out of My Heart) have an 
aura of innocence. 

When possible, he likes to take it 
one step further. Christmas in Kil- 
larney, for example, now a smash 
seller. And what is it pleases John 
Redmond most about that one? The 
fact that he could get his Faith 
across in a pops recording with the 
lyrics. “And Father John, before 
he’s gone, will bless the house and 
all.” 

Redmond has an authentic feel 
for the kind of songs kids like. The 
reason for thaf is, he likes kids. 

And not just kids. People. Red- 
mond is tall, bulkily streamlined, 
light on his feet. He has a huge 
shock of white hair, happy blue eyes 
and a chronic inability to refrain for 
long from snapping his fingers to 
the unheard melodies that course 
within him. He will sing without 
provocation. He is so full of laugh- 
ter it bubbles forth infectiously. 

From song-writing and royalties, 
John Redmond makes 50,000 dollars 
a year, lives on 10,000 dollars and 
puts the rest into a foundation to 
educate priests. He has a fine brick 
house in Hackensack, New Jersey. 
He lives and works there with his 
wife, Margie, and her folks, Frank 
and Theresa Murray. 

John began by singing furniture 
store commercials but the Jewish 
sponsor fired him fast when he 
learned his lyric find had been 
christened John Redmond Lynskey. 
As no Gael will ever convince a 
Bronx furniture dealer, this is a 
legitimate Irish variant on Lynch. 
“I hired an Irish tenor,” moaned 
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the sponsor, “ and he turns out to 
be a Polish Jew!” John’s mother 
advised him to drop the Lynskey. 
John did. 

The first lyrics played on The 
Fourth R were crude by comparison 
with the finished job soon to be re- 
leased. Even so, they pulled a lot 
of mail. So many mothers wrote in 
asking for more that Father 
Timothy J. Flynn, Director of 
Radio and Television Communica- 
tions for New York Archdiocese, 
began a series of sku!! sessions with 
Redmond. 

Two things happened John at 
first: he was shaky on the fine 
points of Christian doctrine because 
of his lack of schooling, and he had 
too much reverential awe in the 
presence of religious themes to write 
naturally. 

But he lost no time washing 
the funeral march out of his melo- 
dies once Father Flynn convinced 
him that a faster, clearly defined 
tempo was not only far from irrev- 
erent but indispensable to capturing 
children’s interests. 

Father Flynn next called in Mon- 
signor Charles M. Walsh, an ener- 
getic, keen-minded priest. When 
Monsignor heard Redmond’s latest 
version of the Ten Commandments, 
he shook his fists in triumph over 
his head, spun round, kicked up his 
heels and punched his palm with de- 
light. Here, he saw at once, was 2 
teaching device of enormous poten- 
tial. 

But that potential had to be doc- 
trinally foolproof. The lives of the 
two priests and Redmond, through 
the months ahead, became a kaleido- 
scope of mectings, ’phone calls back 
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and forth, pacings of the floor in 
the middle of the night. A phrase 
was thrown out here, a line there, 
new ones found. A word had to be 
changed. Often they tried as many 
as fifty variations. 

The theologian who checked the 
lyrics for doctrinal accuracy openly 
enthused. 

As the only one in his family who 
can’t play some musical instrument, 
Redmond has to think up his songs 
and then sing them into a tape re- 
corder for play-back _ revision. 
Luckily he spent five years study- 
ing voice. 

But even when he gets a new ditty 
the way he wants it, he still has to 
depend on paid arrangers to catch 
the proper spirit on paper. 

To satisfy those who may contend 
that simplifying the Ten Command- 
ments for little children also dis- 
torts their fullness of meaning, Red- 
mond has set the ordinary version 
to sprightly, singable music for 
older children. 
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Bible history, a region he feels 
children consider pretty arid to 
study, John expects to bring 
memorably to life. He has made a 
good start with a rousing “ Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den ”’ that should stop 
rock ’n’ roll cold. 

Events from the Life of Our Lord 
like the Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes are another area whose pos- 
sibilities intrigue Redmond. His as 
yet unrecorded “Who Made the 
World (and Who Made Me)?” is 
sure to become a doctrinal as well 
as a musical classic. 

Neither Mgr. Walsh nor Father 
Flynn, by the way, has put a nickel 
into this, and neither will take a 
nicke! out. John Redmond says he 
won’t take a cent beyond his neces- 
sary expenses. 


John’s dreams include the St 
Patrick’s Day Parade in New York, 
with thousands on thousands of 


schoo! kids bursting into I’m a Sol- 
dier in Christ's 
past the cathedral. 
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Pride of Place 


SINCE I have been a resident in Ulster I have attended 

several school Prize Day ceremonies. It’s Speech Day 
in England and Prize Day here. It was an Uister friend who 
suggested, and a sparkle in his eye, that the difference 
reflected the practical outlook on life of the average Ulster- 
man. In England the speeches might be the important part 
of the occasion, but in Ulster the prizes definitely take pride 


of place. 


—GEOFFREY SIMPSON in Belfast News-Letter. 


zz world is divided into two classes: those who believe the 
incredible, and those who do the improbable. 


—Dovucias Wooprurr. 








King William threw 
his bomb-balis in 


The Tune We Played 


Going Down 


To Battle 


SAM HANNA BELL 


HO won the Great Battle of 
Mogherafelt that inconveni- 
enced the citizens of that 
town between 6 and 6.20 o'clock 
on the 17th of March, 1873? 
There were, in fact, two memor- 
able victories, the Orange and the 
Green. The Orange version relates 
how the Brethren: 


. routed and utterly beat down 
The Ribbonmen of Ardtrea, Bel- 
laghy and Rocktown.. . . 
We care not how these rebels 
roar or how their welkins ring 
For the praises of our Orange 
Sons for evermore we'll sing. 


The Green version is equally re- 
liable : 
Come all ye true-bred Irishmen 
wherever that ye be, 
I hope you'll pay ‘attention and 
listen unto me, 
Concerning a great victory gained 
with honour and renown; 
Gained by the bold Bellaghy men 
and the heroes of Rocktown. 


You pay your money and, if 
you're a wise man, you take the 
singer’s choice. Personally, I’m all 
in favour of Party ballads. They’ve 


given us some of the raciest and 
most rousing of our Ulster songs. 

The Orange songs have about 
them a jauntiness that is almost en- 
tirely absent from the Green ballads. 
They also contain expressions of 
fraternal affection among the 
Orangemen which are very far 
from being as sentimental as they 
might appear. 

For the Orange Order, as a co- 
hesive force, is of much greater 
significance to the Protestants, 
divided as they are into various de- 
nominations, than the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians is to the Roman 
Catholic laity. 

A part of this jauntiness (but not 
all of it) is due to the fact that the 
Orange ballad-makers stuck their 
words to melodies common in the 
Irish countryside. 

The Protestant Drum goes to the 
tune of O’Rourke’s Noble Feast; 
the air of the Boyne Water is 
named, fittingly enough, Marcaidhe- 
acht na Boinne (Calvacade of the 
Boyne). One verse of the Boyne 
Water mentions a tune that every 
Ulsterman, whatever his favour, 
immediately associates with the 
Twelfth of July Walk: 


Condensed from Erin’s Orange Lily, Dennis Dobson, London. 12/6 
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He wheeled his horse—the haut- 
boys played, 
Drums they did beat and rattle, 
And Liili-bu-lero was the tune 
We played going down to 
batttle. 


I’m not suggesting that Lillibu- 
lero was an Irish air (some say it 
was composed by Purcell), but its 
strange title is, proverbially, a parody 
of an Irish phrase. 

The Boyne Water has a musical 
affinity with the Munster War Song, 
a Nationalist ballad with an effec- 
tive opening verse: 


Can the depths of the ocean afford 
you not graves, 

Theat you come thus to perish 
afar o'er the waves; 

To redden and swell the wild 
torrents that flow 

Thro’ the Valley of Vengeance, 
the dark Aherlow? 


But the tuning of the phrase is 
self-conscious; the minor poet is at 
work here, not the maker of ballads. 
The opening of the Boyne Water 
goes slap into battle: 


July the first in Oldbridge town 
There was a grievous battle, 
Where many a man lay on the 

ground 
By the cannons that did rattle. 
King James he pitched his tents 
between 
The lines for to retire 
But King William threw his 
bomb-balls in 
And set them all on fire. 


The Nationalist ballads differ 
considerably in style not only from 
the Orange ballads but among 
themselves. The best of them are in 


the real story-telling tradition like 

The Suit of Green or The Patriot 

Maid or the 1798 ballad, The 

Blarismoor Tragedy, which: 
Belfast may well remember 
When tyrants in their splendour, 
In all their pomp and grandeur 
Ride out to take the ar. 


It is the story of four young militia 
men who are suspected of con- 
spiracy with the United Irishmen 
and are summarily condemned and 
executed by “ wicked Colonel Bar- 
ber”: 
The guns were then presented 
The balls their bosoms entered, 
While multitudes lamented 
The shocking sight to see. 


But a great number of Nationalist 
songs, particularly those written in 
the 19th century, suffer from being 
the produce of strenuous literary 
activity by political movements like 
Young Ireland and Sinn Féin. 

From the “literary” point of 
view, they are better written and 
have more feeling than the Orange 
songs, but the Orange ballad-maker 
has more concern for his story and 
his characters. When he has some- 
thing to say. he says it to the point, 
as in the Murder of McBriars: 

The whiskey it was in his head, 

no harm was in his mind, 

He happened for to tell too loud 

the way his heart inclined. 


(I could name one or two fat and 
portentous volumes “ analysing the 
Irish psyche” that say almost as 
much as that.) 

It is a fair generalisation to say 
that the Orange bards were con- 
cerned with their story and rather 
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unhappy when it came to evoking 
emotion in their characters, whereas 
the Green ballad-writers, when they 
sought to tell a story, were apt to 
wander off it and describe some 
emotion which it aroused in them- 
selves. 

Fortunately for Ulster folk-song, 
these two characteristics are com- 
plementary. Between them they 
have produced balladry at once virile 
and lyrical, spiritual and down to 
earth, and they have wedded their 
words, almost exclusively, to airs in 
the Gaelic mode. 

Ever since the time of Edward 
Bunting (1773-1843) nearly every 
collector of Irish music has prefaced 
his published work with a prophecy 
of the death of folk-singing. 

But they never seemed to have 
recollected that some young fellow 
in an Antrim glen or round by the 
lakes of Fermanagh was, ai that very 
moment, humming the tune as he 
had heard it from his mother’s lips. 
Tradition leaps the years, and a cen- 
tury of folk-song becomes a mere 
span of two or three lifetimes. 

That is why you can hear The 
Plains of Waterloo sung with all the 
fervour of personal experience by 
old men whose grandfathers fought 
against Bonaparte, and hear the 
lamentations of a stricken people in 
the voice of men and women whose 
parents hungered in 1847. 


Down in South Armagh I listened 
to a man singing Shule Agra—the 
lamentation of a young girl whose 
lover had followed James II into 
exile : 

I would I were on yonder hill 

Tis there I'd sit and cry my 
fill 

Till every tear would turn a mill 

Go dtillidh tu mo mhurnin 
slan. 


Pll sell my rock, I'll sell my reel 
And then I'll sell my spinning- 


wheel 
For to buy my love a sword of 
steel 
Go dtillidh tu mo mhwrnin 
slan. 


When the singer had finished he 
broke out passionately: “ That's 
about the Battle of the Boyne, James 
ran away and the poor fellas could 
do nothing but follow him!” 

For a moment the poor fellas wer 
neighbours of his own. His song 
him was more than history—it was 
part of his racial consciousness, and 
the Julys and Decembers of almost 
three centuries had but nurtured | 

It may be that dance rhythms, 
jig, reel or hornpipe, are the most 
prolific source of Ulster folk-songs 
rill let a bard from Strangford 
Lough have the last word on that 
“I always make my poems,” says 
he, “to the lie of some good tune.” 


OME husbands are so independent that they refuse to wear 
an apron while washing the dishes. 


[ss are like children in that before you can teach them 
anything you must be smarter than they are. That leaves 
an awful lot of dog owners in an embarrassing position. 
—C. A. Maze in New York Times. 
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My Star Flight to 
Singing Spain 


Echoes of castanets, 


high-heeled boots 


stamping, haunting, harsh singing, and a 

corsage of carnations which had to be 

refused—in the diary of Irish Digest artist 
EILEEN COGHLAN 


[; is 7.30 on a lovely summer 
evening as Ann and I are whizzed 

along the ancient quays of Dub- 
lin, en route to the steamer—and 
Spain! Already, rattle of cobble- 
stones turns to rattle of castanets, 
and our heartbeats are accelerating 
mM anticipation of our first visit to 
the land of matadors, Murillo and 
manana. 

After smooth sailing, we board a 
cross-country bus at Liverpool. En- 
joy all-day drive and arrive at Lon- 
don Airport with lots of time to 
spare. Check in baggage; almost 
faint when hear amount charged for 
overweight. Ask checker if he 
thinks we have baby ‘hippo con- 
cealed in our frills and furbelows. 
Checker smiles faintly but relent- 
lessly. We groan, pay up. 





At 10 p.m. board aircraft for 
starflight and sunflight—in that 
order. At 22,000 feet, earth and sky 
so alike one could fly upside down 
and hardly know it. Night cloudless, 
lighted towns and cities like gor- 
geous jewels on black velvet. 
Arabian knights on their flying car- 
pets never dreamed of such glory. 





Arrive Gibraltar 2.30 a.m. Trans- 
ported to Rock Hotel in dawn’s 
early light. After sleep and break- 
fast explore town’s narrow, twisting 
streets, ride up Rock in rattletrap 
bus with charming Gibraltan driver. 
Find street named Irishtown, and 
talk to curator of local museum; 
looks and speaks like Spaniard, but 
he’s an Irishman named McKinley! 
Liked Gibraltar—friendly and bust- 


©C¢ ling; packed with soldiers and 


sailors. 
7.15 p.m. catch ferry to Alge- 
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ciras with various other tourists— 
English, Americans and one Irish. 
Pleasant half-hour’s sea-trip on 
small boat. Arrive amid enough por- 
ters and bustle to justify a liner. 
Rushed through polite customs by 
small, efficient porter. Then taxi to 
Hotel Regina Cristina—and mag- 
nificence. Perched on hill overlook- 
ing Mediterranean. Hotel’s porters 
and bell-boys wear Spanish costume 
with high boots, beil-laced trousers. 
Boys look like Murillo cherubs. 








Reach room and remember it’s 
my birthday. A. insists on standing 
me dinner; fatigue forgotten, we 
don glad rags and head for dining- 
room. A, imparts news to waiters, 
who go out of their way to make 
everything festive. 

Excellent dinner—remember es- 
pecially entrée—swordfish! Coffee 
in lounge with music and dancing. 
Orchestra plays When Irish Eyes 
are Smiling (A.’s special request for 
yours truly). Birthday to remember. 

Late to bed, late to rise. Break- 
fast on breath-taking terrace, gor- 
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geous with palm-trees, roses and 
geraniums, tiled floors, beautiful 
pools with concealed lighting, and 
orange-trees hanging with golden 
fruit. Brass sun-dial inlaid in ter- 
race floor—lovely, delicate wrought- 
iron lanterns. Ali Baba stone jars 
and, as background, blue waters of 
Mediterranean. 

Leave this dream-world, take bus 
to Malaga; a four-hour journey. 
Scene at ferry yesterday quiet com- 
pared with pandemonium at bus 
depot in square of Algeciras. Many 
buses, hundreds of people, drinking 
coffee, selling shrimps, souvenirs, 
rolls, or being shaved in various 
barber-shops. 

Leave this exotic mélée, resume 
our bus ride to Malaga and fabulous 
land of Andalusia. Find ourselves 
among mothers, fathers, children, 
tourists, soldiers, parcels and baskets. 
Young mother beside me _ breast- 
feeds baby, who sleeps for rest of 
journey. 

Countryside reminds one of Con- 
nemara, Achill or Donegal; as do 
faces of people. Differences: shapes 
of houses, cactus hedges, brown 
pigs, palm-trees. Note also on this 
fascinating journey small church 
with statue of Our Lady holding 
rosary beads blowing in the wind. 
So lifelike, one is startled. 

In hot sunshine we see myriads 
of well-groomed goats, tended by 
herds. (No one ever seems to own 
our shaggy, neglected Irish goats— 
one of my favourite animals.) 
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Drive through acres of olive 
trees, cork trees, palm trees. Flowers 
everywhere: geraniums, swarming 
and cascading over houses and walls, 
competing with roses and bougain- 
villaea. And the houses—so beauti- 
ful, clean, such delightful use of 
that obnoxious material, concrete! 
All have curly-tiled roofs, some with 
tiles of six different colours. 

We ride by sparkling Mediter- 
ranean all the way to Malaga; last 
struggle, for a while, with customs, 
porters and lesser pleasures of travel. 
Take taxi to our hotel, Villa Suecia, 
where travellers rest (blessed word! ). 
Beautiful old house in lovely gar- 
den; family home of charming 
people who run it, with tall windows 
and imposing wrought-iron balcony 
on to which our room opens. Malaga 
is surrounded by high hills, to the 
top of which Sout. African feilow- 
guests drive us after late dinner, to 
see city lights on the bay below. 
Then we call it a (very full) day. 

Wake early, to bright sunlight 
and chanting cries with religious 
undertones from vendors of all 
kinds. Fish-seller comes first, carry- 
ing baskets of fish on long ropes 
hanging from elbows, balancing his 
difficult cargo with grace. Chants 
of various kinds, from lottery-ticket 
sellers, chair-makers or washer- 
women, go on all day. 

In between, fragile mule-carts 
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amble up and down, small white 
donkey in front, tall black mule be- 
hind—their harness-bells tinkling. 
Dark-faced driver perches lightly on 
strew baskets as they meander along. 
Someone plays reedy pipe in strange 
eastern-sounding minor key. Later, 
we meet old gentleman, looking like 
unconventional stockbroker, who 
chants, it seems, just for the fun of 
it! 

Take bus to city and have café 
négro under palms in outdoor café. 
Two old men arrive with guitars 
and play sweet Spanish airs, in that 
same distinctive minor key. For our 
small offering, they play a little 
thank-you tune, bow and depart. 
Wander along smart shopping street 
—buy lovely hand-made lace man- 
tillas and watch crowds, old coaches 
(like victorias), flowers—strangeness 
of everything. 

Home to lunch, served by good- 
looking Spanish girls, who wear 
spotless white gloves. No trays, no 
clatter, and their carriage is pleasure 
to see, Sit in garden under honey- 
suckle and make friends with 
Velinder, black cocker spaniel of 
royal descent (ancestors belonged to 
Queen Victoria). Dog of great per- 
sonality, shaved to skin because of 
heat. With hair left on paws and 
ample proportions, she looks and 
walks like a seal. 

Go down city later, have more 
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coffee, watch peopie selling modest 
wares among café tables. Two pretty 
girls buy pathetic box of doll’s fur- 
niture from old woman with gaunt, 
sweet El Greco face. Notice how 
kind people are here, and every- 
where we went in Spain, to the 
poor—never refuse them coins. 

Find little salon where young 
girls sell dainty hand-made things, 
very cheaply. Such attention! Little 
apprentice holds our bags, tries on 
slippers, amticipates our lightest 
wish; looks as if she erjoys it. 

Home for dinner and decide for 
bed afterwards because (a) it’s late, 
(b) we’ve forgotten to ask for key, 
(c) we're flattened, anyway. Just 
popping into bed when hear cheep- 
ing sound in corner of room. Think 
it’s cricket, but on looking horrified 
eyes see—a bat! Both of us reach 
door in one leap, strangling screams, 
run up and down marble halls for 
sanctuary. 

Just when about to sleep on bal- 
cony and shut in bat, a maid, Lolita, 
arrives. Make extravagant gestures 
about size of bat. She approaches 
cautiously; then to our horror and 


admiration, picks it up, strokes it 
tenderly, and tells two shamefaced 
females it is only a pocito golan- 
drina, which has fallen from its 
nida. (Baby swallow fallen from its 
nest.) 

Brilliant sun wakes us next morn- 
ing. Breakfast on balcony and set 
off for High Mass in ‘cathedral at 
1 p.m. Have coffee beforehand 
(most people do); find narrow street 
called Santa Maria, lined with little 
shops—all open, including shoe- 
makers’. See scores of little boys 
and girls, exquisitely dressed in 
white, walking in front of admiring 
families—also dressed in _ best: 
Whit Sunday and they are First 
Communicants. 

Boys wear dazzling white sailor 
suits, with gold cross on heavy gold 
cord round necks, white shoes, 
gloves and expressions of great 
pride. Gir's wear long, very full 
dresses, veils and gloves. All carry 
gold-clasped, white prayer-books 
They drive in carriages, family sits 
with backs to horses, while small 
girl or boy faces them, sitting alone 
like royalty, sometimes right up on 
hood of coach. No expense spared 
on this great day. 

At Mass in great cathedral we 
admire poise of schoolgirl, with little 
tin box: she’s sole collector of offer- 
ings. 

After lunch, start for the Alca- 
zaba, old Moorish fort rising in in- 
credible steepness on top of vast 
hill. Gardens and terraces creep up 
hillside. Masses of flowers almost 
smother us with their perfume. 


“ Aviary in the middle, surrounded by 


children. Go fe perpendicular path- 
way to Gibralfaro, the fortress. 














En route, we look over roofs of 
what seems ‘shanty town. Learn 
afterwards it is the Gitano (gypsy) 
quarter. High heels not suitable for 
mountain-goat climb, so we reverse 
and come down faster than we went 
up. Hot—the air is dry and so are 
we. . 
Stroll dinnerwards. All-Spanish 
food very good; begin to think 
darkly about our figures, but keep 
eating, and drink delicious wine 
from district of Malaga. 

Some people in hotel want to see 
Flamenco; so do we! No one has 
address of venue, so we are mis- 
directed to chic night club, El 
Pimpi. Waiter smothers amazement 
at our early entrance (about two 
hours too soon) and assures us there 
is no Flamenco nearer than Seville 
or Granada, or parts moré distant. 
El Pimpi very attractive, dance 
music very good, but not Flamenco! 
“ Adios ” ourselves out. 

Either there is a citizens’ con- 
spiracy or our accents are even 
worse than we feared. Halt at street 
stall to buy matches, murmur diffi- 
dently, for last time, “ Flamenco?” 
Proprietor yells, “Si, si, Flam- 
enco!” We cry, “No, no, El 
Pimpi!” He retorts, “ No, no, El 
Refucio!” Victory is ours! He deserts 
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his stall and leads us to the home 
of Flamenco in Malaga—FEl Refucio 
—a barn-like room approximately 
five yards from El Pimpi! 

We call maledictions on head of 
El P. waiter and joyfully watch 
Flamenco dancing and singing until 
small hours. This is real thing, and, 
we learn, is danced only by gypsies. 
Many Spaniards present as well as 
tourists. Two unattached Spaniards 
send flower-boy over to our table 
with corsage of carnations, which 
has to be refused—experienced com- 
panion tells us. Pity! 

Home to sleep—to echoes of cas- 
tanets, high-heeled boots stamping, 
and haunting, harsh singing. 

(To be continued) 
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NEPHEW : “Hullo, Auntie. Were those chocolates I sent you 


good?” 


Rich aunt: “I don’t know yet—they haven’: come back 


from the analyst.” 


E boss was telling Gus off because he was late again. 

“Don’t you know you'll never get ahead unless you get 

up early in the morning?” 

“Well,” said Gus, “I notice that them that gets up early 
goes to them that gets up late to be paid.” 














This son of an Irishwoman is the bilingual leader of a divided 
but prosperous country 


Monsieur Canada 


RAYMOND DANIELL 


RIME MINISTER Louis St. 

Laurent is referred to privately 

by opponents and supporters 
alike as “ Uncle Louis ”. 

The avuncular appellation suits 
the friendly, urbane and dignified 
head of the Canadian Government, 
whose personality reflects so much 
that is typical of that bilingual 
country that he might be called also 
“ Monsieur Canada ”. 

This seventy-four-year-old man, 
who entered politics in 1941 when 
he was sixty years old, commands a 
majority of more than seventy in the 
House of Commons. The Liberal 
Party which he leads has been in 
power for over twenty years. It is a 
loose coalition of French-speaking 
members from Quebec and more or 
less like-minded representatives of 
the English-speaking provinces. 

Canadians were sceptical of Mr. 
St. Laurent’s vote-getting abilities 
when he took over the leadership of 
his Party. Yet in the election of 
1949—his first—he received more 
votes than William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, one of the country’s strongest 
Liberal leaders, had ever gained. 

He proceeded to establish a 
smooth-working, efficient Govern- 
ment in his first years in office, pre- 
siding over the Cabinet as an 
arbiter. 


He can be firm and inflexible at 
times, but he knows the virtues of 
compromise and conciliation. From 
the beginning, his policies have been 
moderate and middle-of-the-road. 

The Prime Minister inherited a 
booming economy which has con- 
tinued. His mettle has not been 
tested by any crises. 

This country of 16,000,000 people 
is prospering as never before in its 
history. It is one of the world’s 
greatest trading nations, and in area 
it is exceeded only by Soviet Russia. 

Mr. St. Laurent attributes his 
nation’s prosperity to “ good luck 
and good planning”. He seems to 
feel that the rapid development of 
this sparsely settled country of enor- 
mous distances and undeveloped 
resources requires outside help. Con- 
sequently, he has encouraged immi- 
gration from Europe and the invest- 
ment of capital from the United 
States. 

He has been criticised for letting 
U.S. capital get too firm a grip on 
the Canadian economy, but his 
theory seems to be that, whatever 
the source of investment, capital 
development will increase the pros- 
perity of all Canadians. 

The biggest problem Mr. St. 
Laurent had to face when he be- 
came Prime Minister was the acute 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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tension between his native French- 
speaking Quebec and the Federal 
Government at Ottawa. It has been 
eased to some extent. 

Quebec fears that one day there 
may be a Federal Government in 
the nation’s capital that will set out 
to anglicise the whole country. 

Suspicion of Ottawa by the 
French-speaking people of Quebec 
has prevented the Government from 
attempting to establish a Canada 
Council for the encouragement of 
the arts, and has forestalled the 
adoption of a distinctive Canadian 
flag or a constitution of its own. 

French-speaking opposition to 
conscription has forced Canada to 
rely upon volunteers for her army. 

However, if anyone can make a 
real contribution to Canadian unity, 
it is this courtly patient and fair 
man who has won the confidence. of 
most Canadians, of French or Eng- 
lish ancestry and of the Protestant 
and Catholic faiths. 

Himself the son of a French- 
Canadian storekeeper and an Irish 
Catholic mother, Mr. St. Laurent is 
bilingual, thinking, counting and 
speaking with equal facility in Eng- 
lish or in French. 

In his home Mr. St. Laurent 
speaks French to his wife and his 
family. In his office, where he has 
English-speaking and French-speak- 
ing secretaries, he uses both French 
and English. 


It is the same on the floor of the 
House, depending on whether the 
subject is of greater interest to the 
French or English-speaking mem- 
bers. 

He has told friends that he 
reached school age without being 
consciously aware of there being 
anything odd in a child’s addressing 
his father in French and his mother 
in English. 

The Prime Minister is a court'y 
gentleman of the old school. His 
private life centres around his home 
and his family. He has little time for 
bridge with his wife, but occasion- 
ally plays Canasta with her and 
Scrabble with his grandchildren. He 
reads a wide variety of books and 
periodicals, but is not addicted to 
“ whodunits ”. 

He has a passion for punctuality. 
He arrives at his office promptly at 
9.05 each morning. If he is invited 
to one of the “ 6-to-8” diplonratic 
receptions, his hosts can expect to 
greet him at 6.05. 

Once he arrived at a reception in 
his honour before his hosts. 

He is always immaculately turned 
out in well-tailored dark suits. His 
piercing black eyes are his most 
notable feature. 

He is not an eloquent orator. 
Nevertheless, people respond to his 
warm personality and his obvious 
sincerity. No one ever has ques- 
tioned his inflexible integrity. 


Liked 


on 


‘Tact is the unsaid part of what you think. 


A GOSSIP is a person who will never tell a lie if the truth will 


do as much damage. 


—The Sign. 
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So That Was Dublin! 


The following article is condensed from the pamphlet, 
OF SUNDAY IN DUBLIN”, published in 1725. 


“ DESCRIPTION 
The authorship is 


attributed to— 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


UNDAY. Six in the morning. 

Rakes and bullies breaking up 

from their nocturnal debauches, 
and retiring to their quarters— 
chaises, chairs and hackney-horses, 
getting ready to carry declining 
shopkeepers and their wives to 
adjacent villages to divert melan- 
choly thoughts of bankruptcy. 

Tailors, stay-makers, manteau- 
makers and milliners busy in break- 
ing the Fourth Commandment— 
News-writers inventing stories of 
riots, robberies, etc., to fill up the 
Monday’s newspapers. 

Seven o'clock. Officers of the 
army, lawyers’ clerks, mercers’ jour- 
neymen, and city apprentices swal- 
lowing their mercurials and water- 
gruel—Servant-maids, by the help 
of false keys, pilfering their mis- 
tresses’ teas and sugars—Reduced 
officers rallied by their laundresses 
and denied a clean shirt-—Demi- 
clergymen, 1.e., parish clerks, put- 
ting on their stiff bands and grave 
countenances. 

Brandy shops opening for the re- 
ception of thieves and pickpockets— 
Beggars putting on their rueful 
countenances and crutches to move 
compassion. 

Eight o’clock. Barbers vastly busy 
embellishing their customers— 
Bawds with band-boxes, borrowed 
smocks, and scoured manteaus in 


motion about Aungier Street— 
Apothecaries and their apprentices 
trotting through the streets with 
purges and potions — Lap-dogs 
cleaning and dressing to go to 
church with their ladies. 

Nine o'clock. Pampered clergy- 
men vouchsafe to think of arising 
and the duty of the day—French 
artificers quit their garrets and ex- 
change their greasy woollen night- 
caps for swords and laced ruffles; 
declare for a walk to Stephen’s 
Green and a dinner eleemosynary 
at a dirty alehouse. 

Poor people employed in erasing 
the wrinkles out of their wearing 
apparel and other symptoms of their 
having been under date and tribula- 
tion — Gentlemen’s housekeepers 
opening their pipes upon the lower 
servants. 

Ten o'clock. Wives, maids and 
widows washing, wiping, scrubbing, 
picking, prinking, pinning, parch- 
ing, painting, hooping, lacing, and 
scolding—-Physicians poring over 
books in their chariots, like male- 
factors going to the gallows, to give 
the town a sense of their religion or, 
rather, deep study — Informers 
plaguing poor alehousemen, barbers 
and nosegay-women. 

Hackney writers, Connaught for- 
tune-hunters, and English solicitors 
carefully cogging the heels of their 
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The Giant of St. Patrick’s 


stockings, and darning their shirt- 
collars in order to issue forth from 
the noisy instances of their land- 
ladies to borrow half-a-crown or beg 
a dinner. 

Rakes of quality and young 
students fencing, rehearsing of plays, 
or humming over opera tunes in 
their chambers — Churchwardens, 
select vestrymen and other tun- 
bellied parochial officers moving 
towards church to mock God 
Almighty—Bakers and pastry-cooks 
robbing their customers’ pies and 
puddings—Vintners and _ victuallers 
looking out their worst wines and 
liquors for the accommodation of 
such as are to dine with them gratis. 

Eleven o'clock. Fine fans, rich 
brilliants, white hands, envious eyes 
and gay snuff-boxes displaying in 
most parish churches—Many excel- 
lent stolen sermons preaching by 
some clergymen who won't take 
pains to make worse of their own— 
Folks of fashion humbling them- 
selves in rich lace and tissue and 
enduring the fatigue of Divine 
Service with wonderful seeming 
patience. 

Drunken beggars battling and 
breaking one another’s heads in the 
public streets about dividing the 
charity of ostentatious fools and old 
women—Hackney coachmen and 
chairmen lifting up their eyes to 
Heaven for wet weather. 

Twelve o'clock. City wives at 
their dram-bottles or criticising 
upon one another’s dress and be- 
haviour at church before dinner— 
Parish officers and young tradesmen 
vastly noisy over the dumplings in 
tavern kitchens. 

Anathemas poured out plentifully 
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against unskilled tailors, shoe- 
makers and manteau-makers—Beg- 
ging cripples bestowing prayers and 
benedictions in the streets upon 
their benefactors—Ladies about St. 
Mary’s and Peter’s parishes reading 
plays and romances, and making 
mundifying wishes. 

Poets and philosophers in motion 
about the outskirts of the town, 
wrapt up in threadbare coats, study 
and speculation—Idle apprentices 
who have played truant from Divine 
Service begging the text at the 
church door to carry home to their 
masters. 

One o'clock. Politicians dropping 
their twopences upon the coffer- 
house bars and returning home to 
dinner—Hackney coaches flying 
about the streets with whole 
families, mew-married couples, 
uncles aunts and cousins to dine 
with their friends and relations. 

Innocent people of more merit 
than fortune sitting down to homely, 
wholesome food, with calm con- 
sciences—All the common people’s 
jaws in and around this great metro- 
polis in full employment. 

Two o'clock. The sexes ogling 
and stealing glances at one another 
as they sit at dinner together 
—Church bells and tavern bells 
keep time with one another— 
Some politicians upon the Catholic 
bench at the end of Stephen’s Green 
bring the Spanish arms to Gibraltar 
and Great Britain and do wonders 
for the Pretender. 

Those on the Court Bench at the 
other end let loose a powerful army 
of Moors upon them and drive them 
out of their late conquests in 
Barbary—Pickpockets taking their 


stands at the avenues into public 
walks. 

Three o'clock. Pawnbrokers’ wives 
dressing themselves with their cus- 
tomers’ wearing apparel, rings and 
watches—Prebendaries, petty canons 
and choristers, with much rekic- 
tancy, quit their couches, wives and 
bottles for cathedral exercises. 

Young, handsome wenches de- 
manding adoration instead of pay- 
ing it in church—The fortunate and 
great sitting down to meals of 
pomp and ceremony, attended by 
sumptuous sideboards, sycophants, 
and little sincerity—City cheese- 
mongers amd grocers snoring in 
churches and meeting-houses. 

The paths of Rathfarnham, 
Finglass and Donnybrook found 
much more pleasant than those of 
the Gospel—Citizens marching in 
threes, fours and fives through the 
town, in quest of sour wine and 
cider—Waiters at taverns and 
coffee-houses making vast prepara- 
tions to cut a figure in the Beau 
Monde—Looking-glasses in great 
favour with the ladies—Women ser- 
vants at their broken bits of looking- 
glasses, vainly attempting, by the 
power of soap and labour, to alter 
the colour of their skins. 

Four o'clock. Drunken bullies, 
beaus and gamesters religiously in 
their beds, as remembering that the 
Sabbath was appointed for a day of 
rest—People of quality picking thei 
teeth, and talking of modes and 
mortgages—A general jumble and 
jostle, from end to end of the city, 
of stuffs and cottons, half silks and 
mock silks, painted linens, topped 
gowns and manteaus—People of 
quality go to quadrille and ombre. 
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Five o'clock. Vintners begin to 
yawn and quit their afternoon naps 
and welcome in their guests—All 
the pretty prating mouths sitting at 
tea-tables, like coroners’ inquests 
upon the murdered reputations of 
their neighbours—Hired servants 
meeting and saluting one another in 
the streets, abusing the families that 
entertain them, and advancing the 
old doctrine of “ more places than 
parish churches ”. 

Six o’clock. People of quality and 
distinction drove out of the Green 


by milliners, manteau-makers, tire- . 


women, sempstresses, clear-starchers, 
poulterers, stay-makers, French 
peruke makers, dancing-masters, 
drapers’ gentlemen’s gemtlemen, 
tailors’ wives, starchy old maids, and 
butchers’ daughters. 

Assignations and malicious whis- 
perings at the Ring in the Park 
—Vinmers’ wives and daughters 
dressed up behind their bars, to 
decoy young fellows into large 
reckonings—Match-makers and for- 
tune hunters in full employment. 

Seven o'clock. Fools and powdered 
fops admiring themselves in coffee- 
houses—City apprentices complain- 
ing to fond mothers of their masters 
—Foot soldiers drunk at their posts 
with brandy—The Ministry severely 
censured in alehouses—Few lawyers 
at evening lectures. 


Men, women and children return- 
ing from the fields drunk and 
hungry—Dusty chaises with shores 
in high-crown hats limping through 
the streets of Dublin—People of 
quality beginning to pay spiteful 
visits to one another. 

Eight o’clock. Cold beef and pud- 
ding most vigorously attacked in 
taverns and other public-houses— 
Servants in gentlemen’s and trades- 
men’s kitchens carousing with liquors 
stolen from their masters—Young 
shopkeepers, beaus, journeymen and 
lawyers’ clerks sneaking into town 
upon broken-kneed horses. 

People of moderate allowances 
examining the remaining pence and 
shillings after the debauch of the 
day—Hired infants, who have been 
lent out to beggars, restored to their 
real parents. 

Nine o'clock. City dames vouch- 
ing for one another, for the good 
company they have passed the after- 
noon in—Sponsors at low christen- 
ings pretty far advanced in beer and 
brandy—Journeymen _shoemakers 
taking off their wearing apparel, as 
holding it by no longer tenure than 
the opening of the pawnbrokers’ 
shops the next morning. 

Children, servants and old women 
pleasing and terrifying themselves 
with stories of witches, devils and 
apparitions. 


JF you want to meet the most daring motorists alive, visit 


the hospital. 


‘Tue human being is an incurable optimist. He believes he 
has a pretty good chance to win a lottery prize, but that 
there is scarcely the slightest chance of his getting killed in a 


traffie accident. 











It was a long time ago, 

and a long time ago it was, 
and if we'd been there then, 
we wouldn't be here now 


He Held Me 
With His 
Twinkling Eye 


FRANK CUSACK 


N a remote corner of Kerry I met 
‘ shanachie. 

The day was full of sunshine. 
Only a stone’s-throw away were the 
Blasket Islands and beyond them 
only the sky and the green glassy 
swell of the Atlantic. 

No one lives on the Blaskets any 
more, but I was in story-telling 
country just the same. 

Life became too hard for the old 
people on the islands and the young 
ones were leaving, so the Govern- 
ment built neat stone cottages on 
the mainland, just across the 
treacherous sound, for those who 
were left. 

But they aren’t happy there. An 
island people, they haven’t struck 
root and I’ve seen them on a fine 
Sunday morning after Mass at Dun- 
quin, sitting in a sad little group on 
Slea Head, looking wistfully across 
to their blue, deserted islands. 

It was in Dunquin that I met 
Marteen Keane and his aunt, old 
Mayneen. 

Soon the shanachie will have dis- 
appeared for all time—even there in 
the native-speaking part of western 


Kerry. The young folk are no longer 
interested in the old customs and 
stories. 

Marteen might have been sixty 
and was a cripple, though he moved 
freely enough on his crutches. He 
was spry, with a brown cap pulled 
down, and his face lean and tanned; 
his deep-set eyes had a quirk of 
humour in them. 

Had he not been a cripple he 
might have been a fisherman or a 
farmer or migrated to America like 
some of his brothers. His cottage is 
close to old Mayneen’s. 

Old Mayneen is ninety or more. 
Her face is wrinkled and browned 
by the sea winds and her eyes peer 
out mischievously alert and quiz- 
zical. 

When I called Mayneen was get- 
ting herself a bite to eat. A fish 
hopped in the pan and she was 
stooping over a little turf fire that 
smouldered on the earthen floor. 
The cottage reeked of burning fat. 

Then Marteen came hobbling 
down the boreen and Mayneen put 
aside the fish that was sizzling in 
the pan. Outside the air was clean 
and the breeze that lifted in from 
the Blaskets carried the smell of the 
sea. 
I hadn’t met Marteen before. 
Leaning on his crutches, he took 
my hand warmly and with his few 
words of English said simply: 
“Welcome to the Gaeltacht!” 

Then the day’s work began. And 
taking down the stories is a slow 
and painstaking business. There is 
much discussion on points of gram- 
mar and niceties of expression. For 
Marteen is a stylist and a turn of 
phrase is something to be pondered, 
disputed, recast or improved upon, 
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HE HELD ME WITH 


so that getting down two stories may 
often be a good day’s work. 

Mayneen made her contribution 
for the day, telling her tale slowly 
and simply and chewing all the while 
at her old “dudeen”. It was a 
typical folk-story. 

A foolish wife runs away from 
her husband. In a long string of 
escapades, she narrowly evades fall- 
ing victim to the wiles of the 
Devil, who, of course, was respon- 
sible for her first indiscretion. 
Happily she escapes; and after pay- 
ing full penalty for her folly, she is 
reconciled to her husband. 

An old, old story, its embellish- 
ments added over the centuries. 
Marteen hung on every | phrase, 
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weighing its worth, suggesting im- 
provements in phrasing and adding 
humorous quips of comment. 

By the time the day’s work was 
done, the long summer afternoon 
was waning. The Blaskets were blue 
and shadowy out in the sea and 
men were drifting back to their cot- 
tages in the yellow dusk. 

A seagull drifted in over the land, 
chuckling to itself and slid down 
the sky to the sea again, and May- 
neen, knocking the ashes out of her 
pipe, gathered up her skirts and 
pattered into her cottage. 

We said good-bye to Marteen. He 
accepted a cigarette and took off his 
cap, waved us “Good evening!” 
and limped off down the boreen. 





In Case of Accident 


‘THE parents of a solemn little boy were worried about his 
morbid outlook on life, and decided to send him away to 
his aunt in the country for a holiday. 
Seeing him off at the station, they suddenly noticed that on 
the label of his suitcase he had written: “In case of accident, 


this was David Green.” 


—Zealandia. 


ANYONE can sympathise with the sufferings of a friend, but 
it requires a very fine nature to sympathise with a friend’s 


success. 


—Oscar WILDE. 


Just give me a little time and I will be back in the crowd, 
cheering for some other poor sucker who is up here. 


—PRESIDENT EISENHOWER. 
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The grandparents of the world’s 
most famous grandmother sailed 
from Wexford 120 years ago. .. . 





lf You Want 


to Live Long 


[_ACE-COLLARED GRANDMA MOSEs, 

whose grandparents came from 
Wexford, passed her ninety-sixth 
birthday the other day and she was 
so busy she hardly had time to 
notice it. She sees no reason why she 
shouldn’t live to be 100. 

To newsmen who called at her 
Eagle Bridge Home, New York, she 
said: “If you want to live long, all 
you’ve got to do is to keep busy and 
stay out of trouble. Let each day take 
care of itself and the first thing you 
know you'll have ninety-six years of 
them to look back on—and most of 
them will look good.” 

On her birthday this spry old 
woman began painting another of the 
pictures that have made her world- 
famous. She was also busy with her 
Christmas cards—last year 48,000,000 
cards painted by her were sold 
throughout the U.S. Much of the 
money goes to charitable causes. 

It was in 1836 that Brigid Devereux 
and Sylvester King sailed out from 
Wexford harbour aboard an emigrant 
ship. They fell in love on their way 
to America, and shortly afterwards 
they were married, These were the 
grandparents of the world’s most 
famous grandmother. 


Proud o be Irish 


WHEN IS AN IRISHMAN NOT AN 
Irishman? Jim Hagerty has 





answered that question without any 
ambiguity. 

Jim is President Eisenhower's 
Press secretary. He is more than 
that: he is Eisenhower’s confidential 
adviser. When the President had a 
heart attack early this year he saic 
“ Leave it to Jim.” During that crisis 
informed observers described Hag -ty 
as “ Acting President of the United 
States ”. 

A recent article in the New York 
Times referred to Jim as “a tous;h- 
minded young Irishman”. Wheic- 
upon Paul Lennon, who is of Irish 
descent, raised a query. 

Paul satd: “ Mr. Hagerty was born 
in Plattsburg, New York. Wouldn't 
this make him an American? Why 
is an American with an Irish name 
so often called an Irishman? Is it 
that we are not completely accepted?” 

Jim was quick with the answer. 
Was he an Irishman? Sure. “ My 
father is Irish,” he replied, “and I 
proudly consider myself Irish, too.” 


Work for the Blind 
AUSTRALIANS ARE PAYING TRIBUTE TO 

the work of an Irish Christian 
Brother who became totally blind in 
1926. He is Brother P. G. O'Neill 
and he has recently celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his arrival in Aus- 
tralia from Ireland. 

For thirty of his fifty years in 
Australia Brother O’Neill has been 


unable to see, yet it was during these 
years that he carried out his greatest 
achievements. 

Before he became 
already been 


blind Brother 
O’Neill had dis- 
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tinguished for his organising and 
administrative ability. On the day 
that he lost his sight he began learn- 
ing Braille with the intention of de- 
voting himself to the work of helping 
blind people whose problems he now 
so well understood. 

There was the need for special 
accommodation; he secured the erec- 
tion in Melbourne of two hostels for 
blind people, the “ Villa Maria” and 
the “ Villa Madonna”. Most of the 
people in the hostels are pensioners 
and the buildings are equipped to 
meet their needs. 

There was the question of schools: 
he has secured the erection of two 
schools for blind children in New 
South Wales. He recently visited the 
United States to study the latest 
teaching methods. 

Brother O’Neill is a foundation- 
member of the National Council for 
the Blind. He is on the executive of 
the Association for the Advancement 
of the Blind. The formation of the 
Catholic Blind Association was largely 
due to his efforts. 

Under his direction, the “ Villa 
Maria” Society is now building 
small cottages for blind couples. 


May Solve Snowman 
Mystery 
YOUNG IRISHMAN HAS FOUND THE 
tracks of the Abominable Snow- 
man on a high peak in the Himalayas. 
He is Mr. Peter C. Byrne, elder son 
of Mr. C. J. Byrne, Clones. 

The tracks found by Mr. Byrne 
had five toes and were shaped like 
a large human foot. They were un- 
doubtedly the imprints of a two- 
legged creature. They had teen 
freshly made in the snow as if the 


creature had hurriedly departed on 
sighting the approach of Mr. Byrne 
and his party of sherpas, 

Mr. Byrne is the sole organiser of 
the expedition which has come with- 
in a few moments of solving the age- 
old mystery of the Himalayas. En- 
couraged by his success, he intends 
to return with a better-equipped ex- 
pedition, in the hope of proving con- 
clusively whether the Abominable 
Snowman is, in fact, an unknown 
animal or, as some scientists have 
suggested, a survivor from a lost race 
of prehistoric men. 

Mr. Byrne’s ambition to solve the 
mystery was fired shortly after the 
conquest of Mount Everest, when he 
had a talk with Sir Edmund Hilary 
and Sherpa Tensing. 

Tensing said to him: “I believe in 
the existence of the Yeti or some 
mysterious sort of animal.” 

It was while climbing in Sikkim, 
in the Kang La area, that Mr. Byrne 
made his discovery. The tracks, 
which he found at a height of 18,000 
feet, were 10} inches long and 4} 
inches wide, with a stretch of 2 feet 
6 inches between each step. 

The sherpas, who believe that the 
sight of a Yeti is an evil omen, re- 
fused to follow up the strange im- 
prints and Mr. Byrne went on alone 
for two miles. Then he was beaten 
back by a snow storm, which killed 
his hopes of overtaking the mysteri- 
ous creature. 

A sherpa who claimed to have seen 
a “snowman” recently described it 
as “ half-man, half-beast, about § feet 
6 inches tall, and covered with red- 
dish-brown hair”. 

The French traveller, Captain de 
Auvergne, believes that the “ snow- 
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men” are descendants of the Aore 
race who were driven by invaders 
into the high Himalayas. Through 
the centuries they developed immu- 
nity to the cold by growing thick 
hair to replace clothing. 

The young man from Clones hopes 
to be the first to show whether this 
is fanciful theory or a hard fact. 

Mr. Byrne has hunted for a number 
of years in India, where his brother, 
Brian, is a tea planter, 


Works for Lepers 

‘THE SELF-SACRIFICING SPIRIT OF Dr. 
Donal Divilly, of Kilkenny, has 

made possible the opening of a hos- 

pital for lepers outside the town of 

Erenkulan, in Southern India. 

Hundreds of lepers had been wan- 
dering through the streets of Eren- 
kulan, but no medical care was avail- 
able until Dr. Divilly offered his ser- 
vices. 

Dr. Divilly, who is a son of Mr. 
and Mrs, Thomas Divilly, of Friary 
Street, Kilkenny, threw up an 
appointment in Canada to look after 
the lepers and for the past two years 
he has given his setvices free at the 
colony which was set up at Trichur. 

The Medical Missionaries of Mary 
are to train three nursing sisters at 
Drogheda for work in the leper 
colony. These will form the nucleus 
of the medical missionary sisters in 
India. 
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Science Laughed at Him 

ODERN BOTANISTS HAVE AT LAST 

caught up with a_ discovery 
made fifty years ago by an adven- 
turous Irishman in China. 

Sir Shane Leslie told the strange 
story to the Men of the Trees, at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

When the Irishman, Augustine 
Henry, returned to London in 1906, 
from a visit to China, he reported 
that he had discovered in a remot 
va%ey a number of extinct fossil trees 
which still showed signs of life. They 
answered to the description ef 
metasequoia. 

The world of science laughed 
Henry’s discovery. The metasequoi 
had been extinct for 30,000,000 
years, they said. Henry was dismissed 
as an irresponsible teller of tall tale 

Now the Irishman has been proved 
right. A short time ago Chinese bota- 
nists came upon the metasquoia, 
growing just as Henry had described 
it fifty years ago. Specimens were 
given to an American expedition, 
and thus the tree came to England. 

To illustrate his remarks Sir Shane 
pointed through the college window 
There, in the botanical gardens, was 
a thriving 12-foot specimen growing 
of the metasequcia, the tree that was 
believed to have died out before man 
came on earth—until an Irishman 
proved that science was wrong. 


‘Tue best blood will at some time get into a fool or a 


mosquito. 


—AUSTIN O’MALLEY. 


NE of the most tragic things I know about human nature 
is that all of us tend to put off living. 


—Da.e CARNEGIE. 

















The author—a biographer of Robert Emmet—presents what he calls 
the “ almost-perfect crime ” ° 


Was This M.P. Really 


Poisoned ? 


RAYMOND POSTGATE 


HE perfect crime? The literally 
ie - crime, in the true sense 

of the words, must be one that 
isn’t merely never proved, but never 
suspected even—for if suspicion is 
aroused, it will hang around and 
sooner or later it is probable that it 
will result in the turning up of some 
piece of evidence. 

Of course it is possible that by 
then the guilty person may be dead, 
but, to the historian at least, that is 
not important. The crime is still not 
perfect. But, then, if the crime is 
perfect in that sense, it also can 
never be written about, for no one 
knows of it. 

So all that I can offer is the 
almost-perfect crime. It happened 
100 years ago, but I don’t expect 
there will be any centenary celebra- 
tions. 

The central figure was an M.P., 
John Sadleir, who sat for Sligo. It 
was merely an accident that he did 
not have the title “ Right Honour- 
able”; he had been an Under-Sec- 
retary, but for too short a time for 
the honour to be arranged. 

He was a powerful man in the 
City, although (note this important 
point) he lived frugally and without 
any ostentation in his house in 


Gloucester Square. He was a2 
bachelor and lived alone; his ser- 
vants did not stay with him long, 
with the exception of the butler. 

The companies in which he was 
interested were numerous; they 
mostly dealt in real estate, but three 
of the most important—of which he 
was chairman—were the London 
and County Joint Stock Bank, the 
Tipperary Bank, and the Royal 
Swedish Railways. 

John Sadleir was not, however, 
best known for his City activities, 
but for his patriotic exertions. In- 
deed, he had a passionate following; 
he was “a second O’Connell ”, and 
if it had not been for what happened 
that year Ireland might still be re- 
membering him with Parnell and 
“the Liberator ”. 

By the beginning of February, 
1856, rumours were running about 
the City about John Sadleir’s com- 
panies. That was nothing very new, 
nor very important; there had been 
such rumours before. The rumour- 
mongers did not, probably, know 
that he had drawn {£200,000 from 
the Tipperary Bank, and they most 
certainly did not know he had issued 
forged stock in the Swedish Rail- 
ways for £150,000. 
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it after hearing the medical evidence 
and the butler’s (that his master had 
taken tea, with the silver cream jug, 
at 11.30 the night before). But he 
was told that Sadleir had left three 
letters behind which would need to 
be read, and he adjourned the 
inquest rather testily. 

When it resumed, a lot had hap- 
pened. The body had been buried. 
The Tipperary Bank had crashed. 
The Royal Swedish Railways had 
found out about the £150,000 
forged stock. A number of real 
estate companies were discovered to 
be fraudulently insolvent, and other 
things coming. Sadleir’s own letters 
described all these frauds, and 
more: 

“ The Grand. Junction; the East 
Kent and the Swiss Railways; the 
Rome line; the Coal Company are 
all liable to be entirely lost now. 
Oh, how I feel for those on whom 
this ruin must fal)—I could bear all 
punishments, but I could never bear 
to witness the sufferings of those on 
whom I have brought such ruin—it 
must be better that I should not 
live.” 

The suffering was indeed dread- 
ful: the ruin was widespread. There 
was nothing to be done, however; 
a verdict of suicide was returned, 
and executors set about finding what 
Sadleir had done with the money. 

They never found any trace of 
it. Not so much as one golden 
sovereign. There was at least 
£350,000, and probably much more; 
it was never seen again. It had not 
been spent by the frugal Sadleir. 

The people of West London had 
an explanation which would have 
been tested if it had not been for 


Mr. Wakley, the Coroner, who de- 
clared it was all nonsense and pre- 
vented an exhumation. The explana- 
tion was that Sadleir was not dead 
at all. 

There were several people who 
said (but were never put on oath, 
of course) that Sadleir had been 
making inquiries in order to buy the 
corpse of a pauper. Now, this was 
technically illegal, but it did in fact 
occur fairly often. 

Hospitals needed bodies for dis- 
section—these bodies . would be 
those of paupers—a distinguished 
M.P. would not be challenged if he 
said he was trying to help (let us 
say) Bart’s or Guy’s Hospital. 

So he had got a pauper, of the 
right size and general appearance, 
whose face had been damaged before 
death. He had dressed the body 
(they said) in his own clothes and, 
with the butler’s aid, had taken it 
out by night to Hampstead Heath. 

Observe (they continued) that the 
body was as stiff as a board on 
Sunday morning; but Sadleir was 
warm and hearty and drinking tea 
at midnight. It was stiff because the 
pauper had died two days before. 
The paper stuck in the. pocket to 
identify him—‘“ John Sadleir ”, with 
his address—what was the point of 
that unless the identity was doubt- 
ful? 

The success of the plot turned 
upon the butler’s eviaence of iden- 
tification. That Mr. Wakley—elderly, 
myopic and opinionated—also iden- 
tified the body was a piece of un- 
foreseen good luck; in fact, he did 
no more than accept the butler’s evi- 
dence and the evidence of the 
letters, as anyone would. 
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The only precise story was that a 
bond of large size endorsed by the 
Commissioners for Encumbered 
Estates bore forged signatures, and 
this was not enough to prepare its 
retailers for the news which they 
heard on the morning of Sunday 
the 17th—that a labourer had found 
Sadleir’s body, cold and stiff, on 
Hampstead Heath. 

“It was lying on the back, with 
the head close to a small furze bush. 
By its side were lying a bottle 
labelled in several places Essential 
Oil of Almonds and Poison, a silver 
cream-ewer smelling strongly of 
prussic acid, and a case of razors. 

“In the pockets of the deceased 
were a £5 note, £8 in gold, some 
silver and halfpence and . . . a piece 
of paper on which he had written in 
a clear bold hand ‘ John Sadleir, 
Gloucester Square, Hyde Park’, 
which was his residence.” 

The face was badly damaged and 
distorted, but identification was 
made by the butler, and also by the 
Coroner, Mr. Wakley, a fellow 
M.P. who had met him and dis- 
liked him. 

Indeed, Mr. Wakley bustled the 
inquest through and wanted to end 
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it after hearing the medical evidence 
and the butler’s (that his master had 
taken tea, with the silver cream jug, 
at 11.30 the night before). But he 
was told that Sadleir had left three 
letters behind which would need to 
be read, and he adjourned the 
inquest rather testily. 

When it resumed, a lot had hap- 
pened. The body had been buried. 
The Tipperary Bank had crashed. 
The Royal Swedish Railways had 
found out about the £150,000 
forged stock. A number of real 
estate companies were discovered to 
be fraudulently insolvent, and other 
things coming. Sadleir’s own letters 
described all these frauds, and 
more: 

“The Grand Junction; the East 
Kent and the Swiss Railways; the 
Rome line; the Coal Company are 
all liable to be entirely lost now. 
Oh, how I feel for those on whom 
this ruin must fall—I could bear all 
punishments, but I could never bear 
to witness the sufferings of those on 
whom I have brought such ruin—it 
must be better that I should not 
live.” 

The suffering was indeed dread- 
ful: the ruin was widespread. There 
was nothing to be done, however; 
a verdict of suicide was returned, 
and executors set about finding what 
Sadleir had done with the money. 

They never found any trace of 
it. Not so much as one golden 
sovereign. There was at least 
£359,000, and probably much more; 
it was never seen again. It had not 
been spent by the frugal Sadleir. 

The people of West London had 
an explanation which would have 
been tested if it had not been for 


Mr. Wakley, the Coroner, who de- 
clared it was all nonsense and pre- 
vented an exhumation. The explana- 
tion was that Sadleir was not dead 
at all. 

There were several people who 
said (but were never put on oath, 
of course) that Sadleir had been 
making inquiries in order to buy the 
corpse of a pauper. Now, this was 
technically illegal, but it did in fact 
occur fairly often. 

Hospitals needed bodies for dis- 
section—these bodies would be 
those of paupers—a distinguished 
M.P. would not be challenged if he 
said he was trying to help (let us 
say) Bart’s or Guy’s Hospital. 

So he had got a pauper, of the 
right size and general appearance, 
whose face had been damaged before 
death. He had dressed the body 
(they said) in his own clothes and, 
with the butler’s aid, had taken it 
out by night to Hampstead Heath. 

Observe (they continued) that the 
body was as stiff as a board on 
Sunday morning; but Sadleir was 
warm and hearty and drinking tea 
at midnight. It was stiff because the 
pauper had died two days before. 
The paper stuck in the. pocket to 
identify him—‘“ John Sadleir ”, with 
his address—what was the point of 
that unless the identity was doubt- 
ful? 

The success of the plot turned 
upon the butler’s evidence of iden- 
tification. That Mr. Wakley—elderly, 
myopic and opinionated—also iden- 
tified the body was a piece of un- 
foreseen good luck; in fact, he did 
no more than accept the butler’s evi- 
dence and the evidence of the 
letters, as anyone would, 
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It was the butler who would have 
to be available just long enough to 
identify the body. And where was 
the butler? Why, nowhere. He had 
disappeared as soon as the inquest 
was over. 

The more I examine this story, 
the more plausible it seems. There 
was no proper identification of the 
body, if the butler’s be ruled ovt. It 
is strange that the butler vanished 
—certainly, there was no warrant 
out for him, but there were a great 
many inquisitive amateur detectives 
looking for him for years. 

The money did disappear, and so 
far as the accounts showed anything 


it seems to have been converted into 
geld, £5, £10, and £50 notes—all 
of them effectively untraceable in 
those days, and not difficult to 
transport. 

The people of West London saiki 
that John Sadleir and the butler 
were living together on the Con- 
tinent, quietly spending over 
£400,000—probably in the South 
of France—as respectable gentlemen. 

In a suicide’s grave in North 
London there lay the bones of an 
innocent pauper—in unconsecrated 
ground; and in 1856 that last 
seemed to the Londoners the 
meanest of Sadleir’s many crimes. 
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Golden Hounds 


ACCORDING to the earliest accounts, the original Irish grey- 

hound was rougii-coated and probably descended from 
the shaggy wolfhound, which was once one of the most 
highly-prized pure-bred dogs in the world, and a popular 
gift from Irish princes to continental Royalty. 

When the wolfhound’s natural prey became extinct (the 
last Irish wolf was killed at Kanturk 280 years ago) it was 
a slow but simple process to breed a smaller, tidier dog 


for hare-hunting. 


Some of the fastest greyhounds in the world have been 
bred in Ireland. It is commonplace for there to be five 
Irish-bred greyhounds out of six in the finals of Classics 
and Champion stakes in England and elsewhere. 

As an export, greyhounds play an important réle in the 
country’s economy, the bulk of the money earned by them 
going directly to rural breeders. 

—P. D. MEHIGAN in Ireland of the Welcomes. 


NE of the best rules of conversation is, never to say a 
thing which any of the company can reasonably wish 


had been left unsaid. 


—SwiIPtT. 


JF you make people think they’re thinking, they'll love you; 
but if you really make them think, they'll hate you. 
—Don Marquis. 
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A Man Who Died 
Many Times 


ARTHUR 


ICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 
R achieved fame by translating 
The Arabian Nights. 

Burton was primarily a man of 
action and a born adventurer. His 
appearance belied his wealth of 
learning. Over six feet tall, and as 
broad as a door, he looked like a 
pirate with his flashing eyes and 
bristling beard. 

He mastered thirty-five foreign 
languages and dialects. He learnt 
Hindustani while serving in the 
Indian Army; he picked up Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian while vaga- 
bonding throughout the Orient after 
his discharge from the Army. 

During his unorthodox travels he 
became the first white man to enter 
the holy city of Mecca. Disguised 
as a Pathan, he risked being torn to 
pieces as he prowled through its 
streets in daylight. 

In 1854, he set out to explore 
Somaliland, assuming the guise of 
an Arab merchant. The natives were 
hostile to white men, and Burton's 
friends were convinced they would 
never see him again. 

“ You’re a fool to try it,” they told 
him. “ Besides, what can you gain 
from such a hazardous journey?” 

“ Experience,” he grinned. 

He was rewarded in that respect. 
He was attacked by desert marau- 
ders; almost perished from lack of 
food and water; fell prey to a severe 


COATES 


fever. Not content with that, he 
flaunted the Sultan by entering the 
forbidden city of Harrar; the Sultan 
had vowed to crucify any infidel 
who dared to set foot in the place. 

He reached the coast more dead 
than alive, half of his gallant band 
having perished; but like most crazy 
adventurers, he felt impelled to force 
his luck by undertaking yet another 
journey into the interior as soon as 
he was on his feet again. 

As on the previous occasion, he 
was attacked by a desert tribe, ain! 
in beating them off he was severely 
wounded in the jaw by an Arab 
sword. 

On his return to civilisation, he 
approached the Royal Geographical 
Society with the idea of leading an 
expedition into darkest Africa with 
the object of tracing the Nile to its 
source. 

They granted him the sum of 
£2,000. Burton threw in his life’s 
savings, and in 1857 he set out 
from Zanzibar with a Captain John 
Speke to charter the course of the 
longest, most important river in 
Africa. 

In the nine months that followed 
they were attacked by wild animals 
and unfriendly tribes, plagued and 
almost driven mad by insects; sud- 
den floods nearly drowned them 
and carried off their precious provi- 
sions. 
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Strange sicknesses brought on by 
insect bites kept thera shivering in 
their tents for davs. Failing that, 
they would sudder.y be smitten 
with temporary paralysis or blind- 
ness. 

Finally they reached Lake Tan- 
ganjyika. They were the first white 
men to view this miniature inland 
sea. Burton was of the opinion that 
they had discovered the source of 
the Nile, but he had to make sure; 
so he instructed Speke to proceed 
further to the south while he en- 
deavoured to shake off yet another 
virulent attack @ fever. 

Speke returned after six weeks. 
<4 na discovered a second inland 
sea!” he announced excitedly. “I 
have called it Victoria Nyanza. I 
am sure that the Nile rises there.” 

Burton was too sick to check his 
story and they laboriously retraced 
their steps to Zanzibar. Weakened 
by hardship and privation, the re- 
turn journey took them almost 
twelve months. Burton was at 
death’s door, but Speke refused to 
stay with him. He caught the first 
boat to England, where he smugly 
announced that he had been in 
charge of the expedition through- 
out, having saved Burton’s life a 
dozen times during the hazardous 
trip. 

“ Furthermore, I discovered the 
source of the Nile!” he added 
modestly. 

When the news of Speke’s perfidy 
reached Burton he vowed that he 
was finished with exploring. He 
spent the next two years in the 
United States, trying his hand at 
fold prospecting and riding the 
range, among other things. 


On his return to England, the 
Government decided to reward him 
for discovering Lake Tanganyika, 
and they appointed him Consu! at 
Fernando Po, a small island off the 
west coast of Africa! 

Burton settled down to write ; 
number of travel books, and spent 
most of his vacations exploring th 
mainland, penetrating deep into the 
heart of the Cameroons. 

He was transferred to Damascus: 
he had married by this time. Hi 
wife was a “ militant Christian ”, as 
she called herself, and she set out to 
convert the people of Damascus to 
Christianity. 

The Moslems gave her the cold 
shoulder. But she persisted, en 
raging them to such an extent that 
they tried to burn down the Con- 
sulate. 

The Government dismissed Bur- 
ton. The Press said it was sham ful 
that he should be punished for his 
wife’s missionary work, and con- 
tinued to harass the authorities. In 
desperation, they packed him off to 
Trieste. 

The town and _= surrounding 
countryside was much too tame for 
Burton’s liking, so when the 
Khedive of Egypt asked him to lead 
an expedition to the mountains of 
Midian he asked the British Gov- 
ernment for a leave of absence, 
which was granted. 

“TI am convinced that there are 
great riches to be found in that 
area,” the Khedive told Burton. 
“ You will be well rewarded for any 
discoveries relating to gold and 
other mineral deposits.” 

Once more Burton assumed the 
guise of an Arab and set out to ex- 
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plore the ancient 
Midian. 

He found valuable deposits of 
gold and silver, and returned after 
seven months, carrying all manner 
of rich specimens, including mas- 
sive lumps of turquoise. 

But he was not fated to collect his 
reward, for soon after he returned 
to Cairo the Khedive was deposed. 
He went back to Trieste an embit- 
tered man. 

He again turned his hand to 
literature. After three years of 
labour he produced the only com- 
plete translation of the fabulous 
Arabian Nights—and was con- 
demned by practically every reli- 
gious body in the land—including 
his wife—for “ foisting such inde- 
cent material on the innocent 
public ”, 


The clamour having died down, 
the scholars took over. They ac- 
claimed the work, and Burton was 
knighted as a result. Now in his 
sixty-seventh year, he settled down 
to translate a volume of Arabic 
poetry, entitled The Scented Gar- 
den, which he claimed would make 
The Arabian Nights seem like a 
children’s story by comparison. 

Sick and ailing, he kept at it until 
October, 1890. 

“Thank God it’s done!” he 
gasped, falling back on his pillow. 
“I am not boasting when I say that 
it is the finest thing I have ever done. 
It is a thing of beauty, although 
there will be some, of course, who 
will condemn it because of the 
terms I have used.” 

He died a few days later. Where- 
upon his wife burnt the manuscript. 


HE walks as if balancing the family tree on his nose. 
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He Who 


Hesitates 


SEAMUS QUINN 


HIVERS sat alone in a quiet 
$ corner of the smoking-room, un- 

responsive to the lively chatter 
of the other club members. His 
thoughts were centred on his wife, 
and so his mood was one of exas- 
peration. 

For two years now he had been 
trying to work out a foolproof plan 
for murdering Mrs. Chivers, with- 
out success. It was enough to shat- 
ter any intelligent man’s self-esteem, 
and Chivers had always regarded 
himself as an unusually intelligent 
man. Quite a number of the clever 
schemes he had devised might have 
come off. Might: that was the rub. 
There must be absolutely no chance 
of failure: the prospect of a brief 
but painful encounter with the 
official hangman terrified him. And 
so ultimately he had rejected every 
scheme that had at first seemed so 
workmanlike. 

The couple had recently cele- 
brated their sixth year of marriage, 
their sugar anniversary. Had 
Chivers not been so preoccupied 
with his dilemma he would really 
have appreciated the irony of it. 

Sweetness, indeed! He had 
married her for her money, or, 
rather, for the financial sum repre- 
sented by her holdings in various 
industrial concerns. It seemed to 
Chivers at the time that the shares 


could be disposed of for a very sub- 
stantial figure in ready cash. A com- 
pany accountzat himself, the field of 
finance was not unfamiliar territory. 

He was basking in the sun on 
their Riviera honeymoon when his 
eye caught the headline on the 
financial page of the newspaper to 
hand. His body temperature dropped 
to a degree commensurate with the 
plunge in the value of the shares 
held by his radiant, if not so young, 
bride. The blow to his pride had 
been severe, too; but he absolved 
himself by attributing the disaster 
to the incompetence of the so-called 
financial experts of the Press. There 
was no denying it: he had got him- 
self married on the advice of a city 
editor. 

As to looks, his wife could at best 
be labelled with that well-worn 
euphemism “homely ”. Vain of his 
handsome features and _ distin- 
guished bearing, it embarrassed 
Chivers to be seen out with his 
wife. Still, he was nothing if not a 
gentleman, and he was always will- 
ing to make the best of matters. 

If only she had not turned out to 
be such a perfert wife. She was not 
only a conscientious housekeeper 
and an inspired cook, but she ac- 
cepted him as lord and master, 
meekly accepting his views on 
almost every subject; his word was 
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“Well, if I don’t produce more, I spend less, don’t I ? 


law. At first it had been flattering 
to his ego, and gave him a feeling of 
overpowering masculinity. But after 
four years of married life he had 
come to detest the very sight of his 
placid-mannered spouse. He liked a 
woman to show a bit of spirit now 
and then. 

There was only one logical way 
out of the whole unbearable situa- 
tion—her premature demise. The 
shares, which his wife had trans- 
ferred to his name (“ You know 
more about these things, darling ”’) 
had not made a recovery and he 
sold them for a sum which was just 
about sufficient to keep him in drink 
for six months. 

His inclination for the bottle was 
the one weakness he would admit 
to, although he took pride even in 
that. The insurance money, how- 


” 


—Dublin Opinion. 


ever, would enable him to start 
afresh in some business of his own. 
Life had plenty to offer him yet. 

Having made up his mind to kill 
his wife, he had naturally increased 
the premium on her life. He would 
net a cool five thousand on her 
death. And now, after two years of 
abortive planning, he was exactly 
where he had started. If it went on 
like this he would be too old to 
enjoy the money. 

An unfamiliar voice in the room 


interrupted Chivers’s reveric. It 
was that new member, Haines. This 
tight be interesting, thought 


Chivers. The subject under discus- 
sion was murder and Haines had a 
respectful audience. He was a re- 
tired Scotland Yard man with a 
big professional reputation. 

“T can’t agree with you, Thomp- 
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to render any little service that 
might be required. Thank heaven 
it was the last evening he would 
have to face this maddening ritual. 


son,” Haines was saying. “ I believe 
that there is such a thing as the per- 
fect murder. The trouble with mur- 
derers—fortunately for us law- 
abiding folk—is that they are too 
conceited. They are ensnared by 
their own fantasies, seeing the future 
unfold in the light of their fiendish 
desires, cocksure of success. They 
will insist on the elaborate scheme 
that ‘cannot go wrong’. For my 
perfect crime, all that you need is 
an unquestioning faith in the prin- 
ciple that the less there is to a 
murder the less there is to be found 
out. My setting would be, say, a 
busy main street, a group of people 
standing on a traffic island, a fast 
oncoming car—and a gentle push 
in the back delivered with discre- 
tion. Accident or suicide? The 
coroner’s verdict need not bother 
our theoretical killer. He’s fairly 
safe. There are no fingerprints to 
betray him, no complicated time- 
tables to go haywire. Even if it did 
go as far as the Old Bailey, a jury 
would never convict unless the 
accused was actually seen pushing 
the victim, no matter how much he 
was known to hate him, or how 
great a fortune to be gained from 
his death. The sense of fair play of 
our juries is a byword. Point out 
the slightest element of doubt and 
they will plump for an acquittal.” 

For the first time in two years 
Chivers really felt at peace with 
himself. How right Haines was: 
simplicity was the key to the whole 
thing. 

The following evening Chivers 
arrived home from the office to find, 
as usual, a delicious meal awaiting 
him, and his wife standing by, ready 


He presented his wife with a 
bouquet of roses. He had been un- 
able to resist the sentimental ges- 
ture appropriate to such a fateful 
occasion. 

“You sweet darling,” cooed his 
wife, her eyes filled with adoration. 
Chivers suppressed a shudder. 

After the meal, Mrs. Chivers re- 
spectfully suggested a visit to the 
pictures, and her husband agreed 
with alacrity. Just the ticket. The 
short walk to the local cinema neces- 
sitated their crossing a busy main 
road at a set of traffic lights. He 
would arrange it so that they had 
to pause on the island in the middle 
of the road. Standing on that nar- 
row raised strip of concrete, the 
wind was like a whiplash as the cars 
hurtled past only inches from one’s 
face. 

There was another reason why 
Chivers felt grateful to his wife for 
having suggested this outing. He 
had not thought of the pictures him- 
self. His own idea had been to go 
for a walk with her before bedtime. 
The only snag was that it meant their 
taking Bubbles, the cocker spaniel, 
with them, and his wife always liked 
to hold the lead. It would be a pity 
if Bubbles had to be sacrificed. He 
was very fond of the old dog. 

An hour tater the couple were 
walking down the road on their way 
to the cinema. Then all of a sudden 
Chivers felt scared. A nerve near his 
night eye began to twitch in a most 
alarming manner. He couldn’t help 
thinking that word would soon reach 
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his club about his wife’s “ fatal acci- 
dent”. Haines would undoubtedly 
recall his own remarks on the per- 
fect murder theme, and a man of 
his experience might smell a rat 
right away. 

Chivers rebuked himself for 
allowing such fears to prey on his 
mind. Had not the ex-Scotland 
Yerd man answered the argument 
for him? No jury would convict 
unless he were actually seen push- 
ing his victim in front of the car. 

They reached the main road, and 
with the lights in their favour they 
mad. their way to the traffic island. 
There were no other pedestrians in 
the street and Chivers felt relieved. 
If he could not have a good crowd 
to screen his movements, then better 
nobody at all. : 

“Hang on a minute, darling,” 
said Chivers as they reached the 
refuge. He bent down, pretending 
to fix his shoelace. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye he was watching a 
lorry approaching at a considerable 
speed. Any second now and the 
lights would be in the driver’s 
favour. Yes, they had changed. 
Chivers straightened up. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed. “ The 


lights are against us. Better let this 
lorry pass.” 

The heavy vehicle thundered to- 
wards the crossing, the driver hav- 
ing accelerated to ensure beating 
the signals. 

“Now!” a voice whispered in 
Chivers’s brain. But at that precise 
moment his nerves cracked. He 
stood there beside his wife, com- 
pletely paralysed with fear, incap- 
able of moving a finger. 

Suddenly he felt a sharp pressure 
in the small of his back. As he fell 
forward, he made a desperate effort 
to regain his balance—and failed. 
He uttered one brief squeal of pain 
as the lorry struck him, then came 
merciful oblivion. 

“ That’s that,” thought his wife, 
as she collapsed in a mock faint. 
“The conceited ass asked for this 
if ever a man did.” 

She had made up her mind about 
it only a month ago, and her plain 
common sense had told her the one 
safe method. She would net a cool 
ten thousand in insurance on this 
night’s work. 

But then there was her feminine 
need for such things as clothes, 
jewellery, a face lift... 


OUTH is not a time of life. It is a state of mind. Nobody 

grows old by merely living a number of years; people 
grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 

Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair—these are the 
long, long years that bow the head and turn the growing 


spirit back to dust. 


You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as 
yeung as your self-confidence, as old as your fear, as young as 
your hope, as old as your despair. 


[ 4Ma believer in punctuality, 


though it makes me very lonely. 


—E,. V. Lucas 
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OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Earn immediate income 
in spare Time 


Agents are required immediately to own and operate new type American-style, 
coin-operated Mercharidise Vending Machines. These machines can be handled 
at the start without conflicting with present occupation and no previous 
experience is necessary. Sites are provided and each unit carries insurance and 
mechanical guarantee. 

An immediate substantial cash income can be earned with the opportunity of 
expanding rapidly into a large lucrative business providing lifetime security. 
Prices of: machines from £34. If you can qualify, write immediately giving 
particulars (telephone number where possible) to the : 


MASTER VENDING MACHINE CO., LTD. 
19 HERBERT PLACE, DUBLIN 
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“The monthly “treat that’s hard to beat!” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & ’boys 


| vay month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 

and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
CLUB. 


@ “Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should have a copy .. . very 
brightly produced . . .admirable . . .charming . . ."—Jrish Catholic. 


@ “ Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.”—Jrish Press, 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.”—Standard. 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS” 


195 Buccteucu Srreet, Giascow, C.3. | 








Obtainable from beoksellers, newsagents ur direct from the publishe prs | 
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From the busy whirl 
of a London hospital 





Matron in 
Retirement 


ISS EMILY MacManus, 
M Matron of Guy’s Hospital, 

London, for twenty years, is 
now in retirement at her “ own 
place”, on the shores of Lough 
Conn, County Mayo. Here she has 
written the story of a life filled with 
service to others—Matron of Guy’s 
(Andrew Melrose, 2§s.). 

The MacManus family comes of 
old Irish farming stock. Emily’s 
grandfather bought a farm at Kil- 
leaden, in Mayo, the district of 
which Raftery, the Gaelic poet, 
wrote : — 

Killeaden, the pleasantest place 

in creation, 


Where fruits in their season 
abundantly grow; 
And were I again ‘mid my 


friends and relations, 

I'd banish old age and wear 

youth’s blooming glow. 

Emily’s father, Dr. Leonard 
MacManus, started a practice in 
Battersea, London, where she was 
born. But the family always looked 
upon Killeaden as their true home, 
and Emily recounts her first visit 
there, as a child: — 

At the bottom of the avenue 
the big wooden gate was off its 


hinges and lay against the hedge; - 


a tangle of briars sprawled out 
from the gate-post. As we turned 
in, my father leaned out and 
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picked a pink dog-rose for me. 

How thrilled I was! My own 

rose! It was pinned on my coat, 

and that little act made me feel 
for years that briar roses were 
especially mine. I cannot remem- 
ber much about the house. I have 
confused memories of kind West 
of Ireland voices praising Master 

Lennie’s first-born and of being 

fed to surfeit. That visit stamped 

Killeaden as our family home on 

my memory for ever. 

The doctor’s homestead in Batter- 
sea was like a little bit of Ireland, 
for the assistant doctors were almost 
all Irish. And the annual holiday to 
Ireland was a big adventure: 

A horse-drawn bus took us 
over to Euston Station: parents, 
four children, trunks, bicycles, 
and on one occasion two maids— 
but never again, for they wept 
and hated Mayo. 

In Killeaden, where reigned Aunt 
Lottie (writer of Irish historical 
romances and an ardent founder- 
member of the Gaelic League), 
there was always “ something cook- 
ing ”: 





Once there was an Irish his- 
torical play in the gallery, written 
by Aunt Lottie, performed by the 
Killeaden people, and dressed 
and produted by Aunt Emma. 
I remember our burly bailiff, 
looking rather shy, clothed as an 
early Irish king, in a short robe, 
bare legs and sandals. Now and 
then there were dances in the 
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EDUCATION IN IRELAND 


Oideachas in Eirinn: 


1500-1946 


By 
R. BATTERBERRY, M.A., Ph.D. 


An absorbing and scholarly history of education in Ireland 
from the year 1500, with particular reference to the influence 
of political events on the course of educational progress. 
Apart from its value to the educationist it is a book which 
will be read with interest by the general reader also. 


Crown 8vo. 384 pp. 10s. Od. 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN. 
or through any bookseller 
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T a passing-out examination one question ran: “ Write brief notes 

on Lord Lister, cedema, certified milk, rose hips.” A harassed 
pupil-murse replied: “ Rose hips are the beginnirig of a bed-sore "! 

And that reminds me of that other nurse from County Cork who, 
in a surgical examination, when asked how she would prepare 
salmon gut, wrote: “ You should soak the gut well before tying on 
the fly.” As a fellow fisherman | gave her top marks. 


—Emily E. P. MacManus. 
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granary. All the Killeaden people, 

old and young, came to dance and 

sing, and a fiddler and a melodeon 

player came to make music. 

There was no end of parties. 
Emily remembers Father Denis 
O’Hara, “ who did so much for the 
public good in ‘our part of Mayo”, 
singing The West’s Awake, and an 
elderly Anglo-Irish cousin, Louie 
Strong—aunt of L. A. G. Strong, 
the novelist—shaking an admoni- 
tory finger at him. 

The high spot of the holiday was 
the picnic: 

The road lay through Foxford, 
across the Moy rapids at Foxford 
Bridge, by the woollen mills and 
out through Drummin Wood, 
skirting the wooded sandy beaches 
of Lough Cullen on the left and 
Lough Conn on the right. On, up 
and down curving hills and by 
sandy, rocky shores to Healy’s 
well-loved Angler’s Hotel. 

Here a stop for gossip and 
lemonade. Then on again, up and 
over a big brae and, at last, down 
to our goal, the lovely Corrielau- 
solin Bridge and beyond it, the 
fairylike oakwood on a little hill 
jutting out into Lough Conn and 
the wooded hill behind it, which 
was some day to be my home. 

Here we took out and fed the 
horses after their sixteen-mile 


drive, spread our picnic luach 
and spent the whole summer’s 
day bathing, wading over to 
Lusky Island, clambering up the 
hill or picking bilberries and get- 
ting a fine appetite for tea. Then 
came the long drive home, which 
often finished in dusk or moon- 
light, our road lit only by the 
carriage candle-lamps. 

Aunt Lottie was a_ legendary 
figure in the Irish revival and she 
devoted her whole life to the cause 
of Ireland’s freedom.. She died at 
Killeaden at ninety-one, active to 
the last. During the troubled times 
she lived alone, but for the servants, 
in the big house : — 


A staunch Republican, imper- 
vious to raids and visits by sol- 
diers with armoured cars and 
machine-guns, she stayed on with 
a couple of her devoted helpers. 
Busy with her writing—White 
Light and Flame, and, later, The 
Professor in Enn and many 
articles—and in close touch with 
much that was going on in the 
country, she lived in a world far 
removed from consideration of 
petty domestic problems. The 
boiler burst; no repairs could be 
effected in those unsettled times. 
Aunt Lottie’s needs were simple, 
but all her life she required a hot 
bath early every morning. To 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


interest and a must for any would-be 
student .of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II. 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwel lian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 


SETTLEMENT the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 

OF IRELAND to perish in the barren highlands of 


Connaught, while the common people were 


made the slaves of the CromwelFlian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 


THE 


By Joun P. PRENDERGAST 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish ‘Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 


Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 





rovinces of Uister, Leinster and Munster 
oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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bother “ Miss Lottie” about 
burst boilers was not to be 
though? of. The devoted helpers 
boiled buckets of water on an 
open-air turf fire, and for nearly 


“ a year prepared a daily hot bath 


whose origin was unguessed by 

the bather. 

Emily’s younger brother, Der- 
mot, took after his intrepid aunt. 
Invalided out of the British Army 
with feet encased in steel boots 
(from war service), and given an ex- 
service bursary in Trinity College, 
he decided to give up his reading 
in astronomy and “went Sinn 
Féin ” : 

He joined the I.R.A. and took 
part in many stirring skirmishes 
and events. At one time he was 
in charge of operations in which 
a ship, hampered with a grain 
elevator, made a perilous journey 
from Limerick to the coast of 
Kerry. 

While still in the midst of her 
onerous duties as Matron of Guy’s, 
Miss MacManus decided to build a 
place of her own near Pontoon, 
near her beloved Killeaden : — 


$ 


It’s Not What We Like 


The son of a neighbour under- 
took to act as clerk of works and 
manager to a batch of local lab- 
ourers, his mother and I were 
joint architects, and in the autumn 
the work began on my site, a small 
rocky hill overlooking the little 
road, the bog and Lough Conn 
just beyond it. The wood bounded 
one side of my property. We built 
the lodge as a long, low, two- 
storey building. A comfortable 
little house; I called it Carrick- 
barrett Lodge. 


She took many an enchanting 
holiday in this little haven, and 
when her time in Guy’s was draw- 
ing to a close she decided to retire 
to it. Her amazed friends said: 

“What will you do when you 
retire? You’ve been so active.” 
But I thought of all the books 

I had not yet had time to read; 
of the garden in the heathery 
wild that I meant to cultivate; 
the potato patch, the little corn- 
field; my two islands, the boat, 
and my friends who would visit 
me and would play the piano to 
me. I should not be lonely. 


Jt is not doing the thing we like to do, but liking the thing we 
have to do, that makes life blessed. 


When a wife has a good husband it is easily seen in her face. 


The society of women is the foundation of good manners. 


One always has time enough if one will apply it. 


—GOETHE. 


THE next (December) issue of THe IrtsH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, November 29th. 











Loy pS 


Speak to them 


in their own language 


“ FT MiEY RE bound to know Eng- 
lish,” is one of those sayings 
that ought to be listed amongst 

famous last words. You have only to 
set foot in France, Italy or Spain out- 
side of a few leading hotels to realise 
that it is no more than a pious hope. 
Either they don’t know English or 
they put up a very good imitation of 
not understanding a word you say 
to them. Even if you are one of an 
escorted party with guides, there is 
still a barrier of language between 
you and the wonderful time you 
could have if only you knew the 
language. 

But isn’t it rather a tall order 
knowing French well enough to talk 
freely to a French person? Doesn’t it 
mean living in France for a lengthy 
period or going back to school? If 
you want to do it the hard way the 
answer is yes. But language experts 
today can offer you a quick command 


. 


Knowing another language really 

well can enrich your leisure and 
perhaps improve your business 
| prospects too. 


of French, German, Spanish, or 
what you will, without the hard 
study and in less than half the time 
it takes by the old methods. And 
you can actually enjoy learning a 
language this modern way 

The first thing that the experts 
discovered is that everyone has the 
capacity to learn languages, You 
don’t have to be born in Central 
Europe with half a dozen frontiers 
within easy reach. We all learnt our 
own mother tongues very simply, 
easily and naturally, and we can do 
the same with any other language 
we choose, provided we go about it 
in the same way. 





Children learn by hearing their 
parents speak and then repeating 
what they hear. They don’t have to 
commit to memory long lists of 
words. 

The Linguaphone method of learn- 
ing follows this method very closely. 
The constant repetition of the spoken 
word is provided by gramophone 
records specially prepared by expert 
native teachers. Unlike the lesson in 
the class-room or the conversation 
you hear around you, the gramo- 
phone record is always on tap. You 
can have it repeated as often as you 
please. And the pronunciation is 
always perfect. 

Where the Linguaphone method 
goes one better is that it relates the 
spoken word closely to the written 
me As you hear the records you 
ollow the words in the illustrated 
textbook and so learn reading and 
writing at the same time. 

Most ‘people with only their school- 
boy French to fall back on find that 
all French people speak too quickly 
for them, And it is the sanee with 
other languages too. This is because 
the ears are not attuned to the 
natural rhythm of the language. 
Getting a grasp of this essential 
character of a language usually comes 
late or not at all to the person who 
tries to learn French at school. But 
with Linguaphone teaching this skill 
comes quickly, naturally. After only 
a few weeks of following the course 
the ears become attuned to French 
cadences. You begin to reproduce 
them yourself just as naturally. This 
explains why a Linguaphone course 
is the finest method of all for learning 
to speak and understand languages. 

Because the Linguaphone method 


Advertisement 


captures and holds their interest, 
children make progress just as quickly 
as aduits. Many parents have found 
that a Linguaphone course in the 
home makes all the difference to their 
children’s success at learning the 
language at school. They learn the 
language in action; it’s easier and 
much more fun that way. 

People often ask how Linguaphore 
can give an all-round knowledge of 
a language. The answer is that the 
course is carefully planned to teach 
grammar and idiom with the mini- 
mum of formal study. You find your- 
self using the right word order and 
sentence construction quite naturally. 

Holiday-making abroad is only one 
of the purposes that brings thousands 
to take on Linguaphone courses 
every year. The time saving, the 
added efficiency make it ideal for the 
diplomat, the business man, the 
professional linguist and the examina- 
tion student. 

Over a million people have learnt 
languages by Linguaphone, and there 
are many more students today than 
ever before. Courses today cover 31 
languages. 

To hear the records for yourself is 
a remarkable experience for anyone. 
It is also an experience you can have. 
Linguaphone courses are available on 
7 days’ free trial for a test in your 
own home. Send a postcard to the 
address below for free 26 page book 
and details of the free trial offer. 


a —- = + > 


The Linguaphone Institute, 
| (Dept. O.E.D.3) 
| 8 Fervis Street, Dublin. 
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Tre Cranpacn Rine :—Widespread interest was 

aroused by the article on the he Claddagh Ring 
im a recent issue. A query Miss Helen 
D. Lucine, Miles Street, Alpine, New Jersey, 
was typical of many other queries: ‘* Where 
could i the C Claddagh Ring in the 
United States or in Ireland ? 

We told her she would obtain full information 
from ‘The Irish Consulate, Ireland House, 
33 East soth Street, New York City. We also 
told her that a good ring, gold or silver, could 
be obtained from Dublin jewellers, at prices 
ranging from 15 to 16 dollars 


‘ * 


Vinrcar Huw Ecno “I am interested in 
tracing back the ancestry, of. or acquiring any 
type of information on, the people named below,” 
writes Maury White, Sports Department, 
Tribune and Register, Des Moines 4. lowa, 
U.S.A “Some of them w grandparents, 
some with ‘greats’ in front he continues 
le he is interested in are 

Michael Furlong, killed by the British while 
carrying a message from Bagenal Harvey under 
a flag of truce at the battle of Vineg: 
June 5, 1798. Believed to be of a Wexiord family 
(as his surname strongly indicates) Michael's 
son John served in the British army in Canada, 
deserted around 1812 and went to live im the 
United States 

Next, Thomas White, born near Claremorris, 
Co. Mayo, December 24, 1801, or -2 or - 
Had two brothers, James and John ; possibly 
sisters, Catherine and/or Sarah. Emugrated 
to U.S. around 1818 

Next, John Branagan, born in Kilmore, Ard- 
naree, Co. Sligo, December 12, 1517 ater 
lived in Balla and Ballina, Co. Mayo. Left in 
1843 for England and spent 6 years working 
for Jesuits at Stomyhurst College before going 
to the U.S. His wife, Margaret Gray, was born 
in Riverstown, Co. Sligo, February 15, 1526; 
emigrated in June, 1851 

We now switch to Co. Kilkenny—to Bally- 
keefe, whence another ancestor, Patrick Mulroney 
emigrated to the U.S 1848 with his wife 

hice (née Brophy) children, the oldest 
of whom was Edward, aged 20 

And, finally, there was KHichard Powers, 
whose county of origin has not yet been ascer- 
tained. He left Ireland in the late 18th century, 
became a sea captain and ship owner im New- 
foundiand ; he left there for the U.S. in 1806. 





















Our correspondent would be very grateful 
for information concerning them 
* 
Ceitic Cross Lecrenp A Chicago reader 


telle us that his Leitrim grandmother often 
related to him and other members of his family 
the legendary story of the origin of the Celtic 
Cros He was too young, however, to take in 
all the details, and for that reason he would be 
giad if we could fil) them in for him 

The full story is told in The Heart of Ireland, 


by Father P. A. Sharkey The Celtic Cross, 
he states, was given to Ireland in the Church 
of St. Attracta, Boyle, Co. Roscommon; the 





earliest account of the incident appears in the 
Book of Armagh 

When St. Patrick came to Boyle to ordain 
priests and consecrate ny ~ {OF various miss- 
jons, he visited the new buil erected by 
St. Attracta. She was pleased avail of this 
opportunity of having t place blessed by the 
National Apostie himself. 

It appears that when St. Patrick was about 
to celebrate Mass there it was discovered that 
the paten was missing (possibly an oversight 
on the part of Bishop Assicus, of Elphin, one 
of St. Patrick’s smiths, and who supplied the 
furnishings of the church). 

St. Patrick was about to postpone the cere 
mony, but St. Attracta asked him to proceed 
God, she said, would provide a paten He 
complied, and hardly had Mass begun when a 
golden disc appeared above Attracta’s | i 
and rested on her shoulders as she was bent 


in prayer. 
When she reverently placed it on the Mar 

it was observed that it was incised with a cross 

wrought within a circi¢ St. Patrick, tab 


in his hands, said :-— 

“It os clear that the Lord God hath list 
to thy prayer, and it is evident that th« 
which this paten bears must be 

ecause it is given thee from on hig h 


preset 





holy cross shall receive its mame fror the 
and the Irish shall hold it in veneration ind 
now we msecrate it in the honour of G 


r 
Who hath sent it to us, and whose Nam 
ever glorified.” 





lhe circle, incidentally, is said to symbol! 
Eternity, having neither a beginning nor an end 
* 
THe Irish tn CaNnapa:—One of the reasons 
why those of Irish descent in the U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia and other countries like reading the 


lnise Dicest is that the articles it carries so 
often remind them of events and incident 

real and legendary, rclated to them by the 

Irish-born parents or grandparents. 
the important difference, however, that the 
versions published in these pages are 
accurate (based as they are on first-hand sources) 
and, very often, richer in detail 

So much we learn from a letter received 
from Hilliard A. Smyth, 985 Partington Avenue 
Windsor, Ontario. 

“Although I am the third generation on 
my father’s side born in Canada, and the seventh 
on my mother’s, I still remain a pure-blooded 
Celt,” he adds. 

“ Both my parents, unlike most of the 
in Canada, have retained a knowledge ot 
Gaelic tongue through song and music 

We learn from him too, that discrimination 
against the Irish in Canada is a thing of the 
past. Many of them have moved into very 
responsible positions in industry. 

We do hope for many native-born Irish 
to join us,” he concludes, “ but it ts just 45 


more 


nard to get established now as ‘'t was when my 
people came here so many years ago.” 

* 
BLACK AND WuHitTe:—A_ correspondent, “ Dia- 
mond,’ living in East London, Seuth Africa, 


tells us that his youngest son lives in one of the 
coldest spots in South Africa; it's among the 
mountains, the temperature being 23 degrees 
below zero. And thereby hangs a tale. 

The son’s native boy, Shorty, was over 70 





— 
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— 


and could not stand the cold. So he asked his 
master to take him “‘ back home,” to East London. 


Neev, it that the parents in East 
London were to celebrate their Golden 
Wedding, so son invited Shorty along 2 


the celebrations. 

Arrived there, Shorty greeted the woman of 
the house with, ‘‘ Missus, | am so glad you are 
going to be married to-day. 
will be* correct |.” 


Now everything 


* 


He Likes THe Intse:—We have received the 
following letter from Mr. Jerry Cossentino, 31 
South Claremont Street, San Mateo, California : 

“*I am an Italian by blood and I live in an 
Irish-American community They tell me 
about Ireland as a land of dreams. 

“When I go for a visit in Italy I hope I can 
arrange to visit your lovely country and mect 
its generous p and to learn more about 
your —— a o 
“IT read your Irish Dicest with pleasure 
I am 31 years old, single and would appreciate 
very much if I could correspond with some 
nice Irish girl, 22 up to 28 years old, who could 
tell me more about Ireland and the Irish. Please 
will you help me?’ 


»* 


Portrait or THe Artist :—So there is a portrait 
of Oliver St. John Gogarty as other than a young 
man, after all. 

An observant reader, Miss Joyce E. Sweeny, 
Wassenaarscheweg 25, Den Haag, points out 
that if the New Zealand correspondent who 
raised the matter can get hold of a copy of Lord 
Dunsany's My Ireland, she will find, facing 
page 32, a reproduction of a painting of Dr 
Gogarty This, opines Miss Sweeny, shows 
him at ab yut the age of so. 

My Ireland was first published (by Jarrolds, 
London) in 1937 and reissued in 1950. 

“I can thoroughly recommend it to your 
New Zealand reader,” concludes Miss Sweeny 

‘Pages 28, 29 and 30 refer to Dr. Gogarty.’ 


* 


“My father was born in Catonville, Mary - 
land, as | was; but his father was born in 
Lanatene, * writes WILLIAM B. NOLAN, 754 

Edgewood Street, Baltimore 29, Maryland, 
U ga” Most of his le who came ou 
with him remained in tae New York area. His 
name was Bernard Nolan and he died in 1909 
at the age of 63. He married Mary Fahey here 
in Baltimore and took his education from his 
first child when she went to school. 

“ They tell me he was an orator of some kind, 
and when he served on the jury they always 
asked him to act as foreman. Mary Fahey Nolan 
was from Galway and spoke Gaclic but died 
young, before I was born. 

**It seems that there was a young girl who 
lived in Galway many years ago and (i 


Each of the Nolans had a son, and most of the n 
had daw rs. We 4 a family reunion in 
Catonsville some years back and we made up 
a good crowd 

“The other side of me is German. August 
Maxg came from Germany right before the 
Civil War as a candle-maker, but he saw no 
use for candles here: so he made snvuff-boxes 
out of his moulds and sold them to the soldiers. 
From this start he developed a business. 

“In later years he lost out in a business deal 
and started all ever again, but he never became 
what you might call rich. His wife was born in 
Baltimore but spoke German like a native. he 
lived longer than any of my grandparents, died 
in 1920 

“My father died young and I was raised 
by my mother’s le. For years 1 thought 
I was a German, but found out differently when 
I started in school. Now I have been accused 
of speaking with an Irish brogue and have had 
a lot of people ask me when I came over. Think 
I might have picked up a bit of a brogue mixing 
with the Irish in my early ‘teens 

“My wife’s name was McKenna and her 
people came from Clare. Her mother's name 
was Shipley; the Shipleys landed here in the 
17th century, but her grandmother was a Doran 
from Ireland. 

I work for a Transit Company in Baltimore 
as a mechanic and make 84 dollars a week ; 
I own the house we live in 

‘I am active in the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians; served as State Secretary from 194%- 
1952, and am now Recording Secretary for the 
Padraic Pearse Division No. 1 in Catonsville. 

‘I also serve on the All Nations Committee, 
representing the Irish through the AOH. Each 
year, on All Nations Day. at Gwynn Oak Park, 
in Baltimore, they have exhibits and booths where 


food is served. For two vears we had Irish 
stew, but this year we will not have a food 
booth. ‘The Irish Embassy helps us a lot on 


the exhibits 

“The Irish who have come over lately will 
not work for anything that relates to the Irish, 
and the most we can get out of the lot of them is 
knocks. ‘There are a few who pitch in and help. 
Bail 6 Dhia ort. 


* 


He Wants Pen-Farenps :—A Canadian reader 
who is dee interested in Irish songs and 
music would be glad to corres d with readers 
having a similar taste. He is Petty Officer Ray 
Bromley, H-7, H.M.C.S. Magnificent, H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Ray has been in the Canadian Navy for the 
past eleven years, and of course he has travelled 
all over the globe. By the time this appears 
in print he will have paid a visit to Belfast and 
availed of the opportunity to make a trip to 
Dublin. He hopes to be back again next January. 

He is a native of Toronto—as was his father ; 
a goodly percentage of its 1,200,000 inhabitants 
are of Irish descent. 

And do we detect an undertone of criticism 
in an additional fact supplied by him, or is it 
just impartial, dead-pan reportage ? ‘The 
of ‘Toronto, the outlook, dress and 





an O’ Donnell, who died young. 
were well off and gave her calves to raise. She 
in turn sold them to John Fahey, a Galway 
cattle dealer, who in time married her and 
they were Iny -grandparents. There was 
one son by O'Donnell; he married and came 
to Baltimore and has many decendants here. 


habits of its people re semble those of the U nited 
States more than of any other country.’ 

Ray concludes with this historical footnote : 
“My maternal eat-grandfather was Seamus 
Cromie King, of Dubin. His wife was Welsh, 
so I can proudly lay claim to Celtic ancestry.’ 





